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POETRY AND THE WAR 


PETER DE VRIES’ 


On the island of Malta, one day short- 
ly before the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Royal Air Force, the following mes- 
sage was received for a young British 
flight lieutenant: ‘Poem requested from 
Pudney for 25th anniversary 30 to 36 
lines longish meter suggested. As re- 
quired publication journal signal if pos- 
sible if not fastest.”” The request struck 
the young lieutenant, John Pudney, as 
audacious and absurd, and he “decided 
at first to be angry,” but on second 
thought he changed his mind and con- 
sented. “Finally it was pure vanity 
which made me decide to write it, be- 
cause the idea of signalling a poem in the 
midst of a Mediterranean battle was, 
frankly, irresistible.”” He took his prod- 
uct to the censor, who was impressed, 
and presently a corporal was sending 
out: “28 line poem for 25th anniversary 
as requested begins stop fitters and rig- 
gers comma draughtsmen and engineers 
comma. new line let us consider twenty- 
five years colon line 

The belief apparently entertained by 
the dignitary who sent the message, that 
poetry flows freely in time of war and is 


* Editor of Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, and 
author of the novels, But Who Wakes the Bugler? 
The Handsome Heart, and the forthcoming Lie Down 
Young Yeoman. 
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produced as readily as water with a twist 
of the tap, is one that seems to be gen- 
erally shared by the public. The first 
shot of World War II had been scarcely 
fired when the query, ‘“‘What are the war 
poets writing?’ became the most persis- 
tent literary question of the day. I 
should like to undertake an answer to it, 
in the light of the poets’ immediate liter- 
ary heritage, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, against certain popular ex- 
pectations of the poet in uniform. 

These expectations have a number of 
roots. There is, first, the tenaciously 
glamorous conception of both war and 
the poet, merged in the irresistible image 
of the singer gone a-soldiering. There is 
the arousal by war of emotions so intense 
that only art’s most vibrant instru- 
ment would seem capable of giving 
them full expression. There is, perhaps, 
a desperate need to have a modern war, 
which at bottom we recognize for what 
it really is—a pure, anthropoid horror— 
given a transformation in terms of those 
human ideals without which the very 
thought of the present carnage becomes 
insupportable. And there is the memory 
of particular poets in the last war. Both 
the glory and the horror were repre- 
sented in their poetry, which ranged 
from the buoyant idealism of Rupert 
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Brooke, who probably most encourages 
the conventional romantic image of the 
singing soldier, to the embittered realism 
of Siegfried Sassoon: 

Alone he staggered on until he found 

Dawn’s ghost that filtered down a shafted stair 
To the dazed, muttering creatures underground 
Who hear the boom of shells in muffled sound. 
At last, with sweat of horror in his hair, 

He climbed through darkness to the twilight air, 
Unloading hell behind him step by step. 


What do we have so far, and what can 
we expect, from the poets in this war? 
Is there any war poetry? To what extent 
does the background of the young artists 
affect the possibilities? 

No great familiarity with the young 
poets’ immediate intellectual and liter- 
ary heritage is needed to realize that 
anyone whose notions of war poetry have 
congealed about the recollection of Ru- 
pert Brooke might as well stop looking. 
The young men fighting this war grew 
up under the long shadow cast by the 
last one and came of age in an atmos- 
phere of disillusionment and sophisti- 
cated, sterilizing skepticism. The idiom 
best practiced by the poets was a re- 
frigerated understatement derived from 
T. S. Eliot, long the master-craftsman 
even to those who disdained his intellec- 
tual position. His critical dictum of im- 
personality was sovereign; only now is it 
first consciously being broken away from, 
notably by the new crop of English po- 
ets. Rhetoric was suspect. The young 
men were politically minded, wary of 
statesmanship, and down on the bour- 
geoisie. Poor bourgeoisie! The passage 
from the expatriate twenties to the so- 
cially conscious thirties—or from Left 
Bank to Left Wing, as one wag had it— 
left them little better off; for, where they 
had formerly borne the aesthete’s con- 
tempt, they were now to endure the Marx- 
ist’s impatience. The artist, then, was 
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at odds with society and pessimistic of 
its future. Disparaging Rupert Brooke, 
as is now the fashion, is, of course, easy; 
but he himself, had he lived, would 
probably have modified his own san- 
guine expectations of the uses to which 
his sacrifices would be put. Neither, on 
the other hand, are the poets now likely 
to write the opposite kind of verse rep- 
resented by Sassoon, and for the same 
reason: having entered upon war com- 
pletely aware of its nature and motives, 
they are not likely to compose poetry 
out of any lacerated disillusionment. 
Anger over this war is as scarce as 
optimism, the one being useless, the 
other impossible. 

With the depression thirties there 
sprang up a new school of poets, led by 
W. H. Auden, who converted the poem 
into a clinical instrument for recording 
their diagnoses of the ills of a sick society. 
Wise in Freud, on the one hand, and 
Marx, on the other, they dissected both 
the subjective individual and society at 
large, simultaneously pursuing horizon- 
tal and vertical explorations that result- 
ed in a curiously cross-grained verse 
evolving an increasingly private lan- 
guage even as it turned to more public 
concerns. They emphasized the political 
man in his relation to a society stagger- 
ing to its doom under economic malad- 
justments and the threat of impending 
war. And here we must recognize the be- 
ginning of any answer to the query with 
which this discussion is concerned: the 
poets had been writing about this war 
for years before its actual outbreak. A 
jittery premonition of the hellbroth civi- 
lization was preparing itself pervaded 
great quantities of the verse written 
during the thirties. Even writing on so 
far removed a theme as the death of 
Yeats, Auden found it crowding into his 
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In the nightmare of the dark 
All the dogs of Europe bark, 
And the living nations wait, 

Each sequestered in its hate; 


Intellectual disgrace 

Stares from every human iace, 
And the seas of pity lie 
Locked and frozen in each eye. 


It was “a peace which was the mirror 
of old wars,” as Horace Gregory put it. 
So abysmal was Stephen Spender’s hope- 
lessness in the face of the approaching 
shambles that he had to let his imagina- 
tion vault into the future: 


Readers of this strange language, 

We have come at last to a country 

Where light equal, like the shine from snow, 
strikes all faces, 

Here you may wonder 

How it was that works, money, interest, build- 
ing, could ever hide 

The palpable and obvious love of man for man. 


Oh comrades, let not those who follow after 
—The beautiful generation that shall spring 
from our sides— ; 
Let not them wonder how after the failure of 
banks 

The failure of cathedrals and the declared in- 
sanity of our rulers, 

We lacked the Spring-like resources of the tiger 

Or of plants who strike out new roots to gushing 
waters. 

But through torn-down portions of old fabric let 
their eyes 

Watch the admiring dawn explode like a shell 

Around us, dazing us with its light like snow. 


When the war against which he, with 
so many other poets, had so long cried 
out finally broke, Spender thought that 
he could not write another line. He did, 
however, and his remarks on the pressure 
of the war and other contemporary 
events on the artist are interesting. He 
says in the foreword to his latest volume, 
Ruins and Visions: 

I think there is a certain pressure of external 


events on poets today, making them tend to 
write about what is outside their own experi- 
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ence. The violence of the times we are living in, 
the necessity of sweeping and general immediate 
action, tend to dwarf the experience of the indi- 
vidual, and to make his immediate environment 
and occupations something that he is even 
ashamed of. For this reason, in my most recent 
poems, I have deliberately turned back to a kind 
of writing which is more personal, and I have 
included within my subjects weakness and fan- 
tasy and illusion. 


The rele played by the pre-war poets 
is admirably summed up in a poem 
C. Day Lewis wrote at the outbreak of 
present hostilities. Seismographically 
sensitive, as poets are, to disturbances 
collecting in the world, they knew that 
the war had actually begun to take shape 
some time before September, 1939, in 
Spain: 

Where are the war poets? the fools inquire. 

We were the prophets of a changeable morning 

Who hoped for much but saw the clouds fore- 
warning: 

We were at war while they still played with fire 

And rigged the market for the ruin of man: 

Spain was a death to us, Munich a mourn- 


It is in the light of this immediate 
background that we can best examine 
and assess the work of any new “soldier 
poets,”’ youths who are at present both 
fighting and writing. 

Of these, by far the most outstanding 
is Karl Shapiro, whose recent things have 
been sent from battle areas in New 
Guinea and other places in the South 
Pacific. Even before the publication last 
year of his book Person Place and Thing, 
he was being widely recognized on the 
strength of poems in magazines and a 
few anthologies. One may or may not go 
so far as Allen Tate, who finds his work 
to have, “for the first time since T. S. 
Eliot’s arrival more than twenty-five 
years ago, that final honesty which is 
rare, unpleasant and indispensable for a 
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poet of our time.”’ But he does have the 
most distinctive substance and incisive- 
ness, the most authentic impact, of any 
poet, at least, since Auden and the Eng- 
lish group. It takes irony of the most 
controlled sort to record contemporary 
disaster in the sardonic lilt of the limer- 
ick: 


Now one by one the trees 
Stripped to their naked knees 

To dance upon the heaps of shrunken dead 
The roofs of England fell 
Great Paris tolled her bell 

And China staunched her milk and wept for 
bread 


No island singly lay 
But lost its name that day 
The Ainu dived across the plunging sands 
From dawn to dawn to dawn 
King George’s birds came on 
Strafing the tulips from his children’s hands 


Thus in the classic sea 
Southeast from Thessaly 
The dynamited mermen washed ashore 
And Tritons dressed in steel 
Trolled heads with rod and reel 
And dredged potatoes from the Aegean floor 


Hot is the sky and green 
Where Germans have been seen 
The moon leaks metal on the Atlantic fields 
Pink boys in birthday shrouds 
Loop lightly through the clouds 
Or coast the peaks of Finland on their shields 


That prophet year by year 
Lay still but could not hear 
Where scholars tapped to find his new remains 
Gog and Magog ate pork 
In vertical New York 
And war began next Wednesday on the Danes 


The reader might suppose, and un- 
derstandably, that the answer to the 
question “What is a poet writing?” 
might have something to do with the 
answer to the question, “Why is he 
fighting?”’ And the reawakened con- 
sciousness of America’s role among the 
nations as a major exponent of democ- 


racy might be one of his reasons, if he 
happens to be an American poet. This 
consciousness has informed much of the 
work of such poets as Sandburg, Mac- 
Leish, and Paul Engle, as well as the pul- 
verizing prose of Thomas Wolfe—whose 
rhapsodies to the new world, in Of Time 
and the River, for example, for all their 
characteristic redundancy, do pronounce 
a final and resounding renunciation of 
that derogatory view of this country 
which the expatriate writers held after 
the last war. But with this now fashion- 
able ecstasy over place names and old 
wheel ruts the young Shapiro will have 
no truck. He believes that the word 
“America” is “‘the chief enemy of mod- 
ern poetry.” In a recent letter to the ed- 
itors of Poetry he said: 

I feel that our whole critical attack is out of 
kilter. It is perhaps innocence that is most lack- 
ing in us and that is most needed and desired. 
If the critics discover that Yeats is the image 
that blossoms a rose in the deeps of our heart 
they will turn savagely on him. Imagine the 
falseness of the present Whitman fad! Still and 
still ignoring Song of Myself for the geography 
of a nation, that stupid polyamericana, that 
absurd growth of his. 

This impatience with current Whit- 
manesque incantation arises from a belief 
that it is glib, the annexation of a context 
rather than the re-creation of something 
the artist has himself lived, distilled out of 
his own nerves and guts and heart, which 
is the true matter of art, for which the 
verbal celebration of something appre- 
hended rather than lived is only a rea- 
sonably accurate facsimile. 

But there are other reasons why the 
most promising new young American 
poet disappoints expectant patriots. 
Some of these reasons may be tempera- 
mental, but one is this: he is still too in- 
tensely aware of those social ills and 
inequalities which leave so much to be 
desired in the country for which he is 
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fighting. From his station in the Pacific 
he sends a poem addressed to Jefferson 
which asks: 


If vision can dilate, my noble Lord, 
Farther than porticos, Italian cells, 
Newtonian gardens, Haydn, and cuisine, 
Tell us, most serious of all our poets, 
Why is the clock so low? 


How can you not assume the deities 

That move behind the bloodshot look 
and lean 

Like saints and Salem devils? 


First-rate patriotic poems written dur- 
ing an actual war—or at any time, for 
that matter—are, as Eliot recently re- 
minded us, rare in any language. And 
hatred of the enemy is conspicuously 
lacking. This emotion, the generation of 
which among the population is such an 
important factor in the mobilization of 
a belligerent country, is absent from the 
utterances of the poet. This is under- 
standable and one of the most ironically 
humane lessons that war teaches. A 
sensitive person, like the poet, is likely 
to have his humanity deepened, rather 
than his patriotism intensified, by the 
terrible intimacy of war. 

No, such resentments as we encounter 
in Shapiro are directed against the in- 
stitutions and prejudices of contem- 
porary life wherever they exist, and he 
knows they exist at home. He knows, 
with anyone who really wants to seea 
better world erected, that the line be- 
tween friend and foe is one that cuts, in 
the last analysis, not vertically between 
nations but horizontally among them. 
And how drastically are not the pros- 
pects for patriotic poetry lessened at the 
hands of a skeptical and politically mind- 
ed young man setting forth in World 
War II with this view of the Unknown 
Soldier of World War I: 


And now the legion bones of Arlington 
Laid out in marble alphabets 

Stare at the great tombs of the capitol 
Where heroes calcified and cool 
Ponder the soldier named Unknown 

Whose lips are guarded with live bayonets. 


Yet he shall speak though sentries walk 
And columns with their cold Corinthian stalk 
Shed gold-dust pollen on Brazil 
To turn the world to Roman chalk; 
Yet he shall speak, yet he shall speak 
Whose sulphur lit the flood-lit Dome, 
Whose hands were never in the kill, 
Whose will was furrows of Virginia loam. 


But not like London blown apart by boys 

Who learned the books of love in English 
schools, 

His name shall strike the fluted columns down; 

These shall lie buried deep as fifty Troys, 

The money fade like leaves from green to brown, 

And embassies dissolve to molecules. 


Then let the Negroes creep out of their scars 
And enter Alexandria 
To burn the clapboard and the straw 

And cast a vote for whiteness and for trees. 


The reader asking what kind of war po- 
etry is being written will have to make 
up his own mind as to whether that is a 
poem.” 


Side by side with the astringent 
Auden-Shapiro sort of idiom, there has 
flourished a looser, freer diction, a more 
expressionistic style often brightly dyed 
with surrealism. It is exemplified in the 
work of the young Welshman Dylan 
Thomas, in that of George Barker, David 
Gascoyne, Henry Treece, and Randall 
Jarrell, most of whom are in the Army. 
In many cases, even where the intention 
is not strictly that of surrealism, or is 
perhaps even far from it, as in the poetry 
of Oscar Williams, the surrealist tech- 
nique is there: the riot of imagery, the 
phantasmal cast, a luxuriance of free as- 
sociation, the flotsam and jetsam of the 
oppressed psyche, all useful for the re- 
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creation of the anxiety, tension, and hor- 
rors of the modern world. 


Where formerly he saw birds in bushes, now 
The cyclist resting from his uphill labours 
Observes the skull of Cromwell on a bough 
Admonishing his half heart, and he shoulders 
His way upward against the wind to the brow. 


The political cartoonist in his bed 

Hears voices break his sleep he does not know: 
The morning papers show what the people said. 
Librarians in their studies, the lights low, 
Sense Milton breathing in his marble head. 


writes George Barker in lines typical of 
this combination of pictorial extrava- 
gance and bold diction, this suggestion 
of dense and buried emotions tossing and 
smoldering in a general Weltschmertz. 
The consciousness of war and the general 
devastations of the machine age of which 
war is part and parcel permeate the most 
obscure emotions, invade everything 
from the meditations of an old man at 
evening to the rapture of lovers in the 
park. War is “total” in the human spirit 
also and was so for the poets, too, a long 
time before it was declared by statesmen. 

The surrealist touch is now familiar, 
even to people who have probably never 
heard the word, being visible on book 
jackets, billboards, phonograph-record 
albums, and even in the movies—Don 
Ameche having been clearly seen striding 
among amorphous and eerie fragments 
of landscape in a sequence surely aided 
and abetted by Salvador Dali. But with 
few exceptions the poets have not done 
as well with it as have the painters, per- 
haps because it is suited only to the 
canvas and not to the printed word. At 
any rate, all the skulls and keys and 
other surrealist bric-a-brac with which 
verse has become cluttered have grown 
tedious. Repetition has long ago anes- 
thetized us against their shock value. 


Nevertheless, their appeal to artists bent 
on expressing a world’s chaos and frag- 
mentation in terms of an overwrought 
and premonitory consciousness is easily 
understood. 

Dylan Thomas practices the technique 
with success. His imagery —lush, centrif- 
ugal, fused at astonishing high speed— 
is the work of a rich imagination: 


How shall my animal 

Whose wizard shape I trace in the caver- 
nous skull, 

Vessel of abscesses and exultation’s shell, 

Endure burial under the spelling wall, 

The invoked, shrouding veil at the cap of 
the face, 

Who should be furious, 

Drunk as a vineyard snail..... 


This is verse against which many readers 
will immediately bring the charge of ob- 
scurity, and it is obscure, though the 
essence beneath the knotty syntax and 
rather baroque diction is simple enough. 
Poetry is notoriously hostile to para- 
phrase, but the contents of the excerpt 
might be recast in prose somewhat as 
follows: How shall my creature essence, 
whose impulses stir continually within 
my skull, where good and evil contend 
and mix (“Vessel of abscesses and exul- 
tation’s shell’’), how shall I, the sensual 
man, who should be “drunk as a vine- 
yard snail,” etc., ever endure having to 
lie buried in a small grave, under a slab 
which spells only my mortal name and a 
few dates..... 

Here is the primal sensual man turn- 
ing from the mechanized desolation of 
our contemporary environment to an 
avid identification with nature and also, 
as in the following quotation from anoth- 
er poem, to a submergence in the whole 
race of man, with whose hosts of histori- 
cal and mythological characters death— 
visualized not as a machine-multiplied 
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horror but as a natural and human phe- 
nomenon—shall at last link him: 


For loss of blood I fell on Ishmael’s plain, 
Under the milky mushrooms slew my hunger, 
A climbing sea from Asia had me down 

And Jonah’s Moby snatched me by the hair; 


With priest and pharaoh bed my gentle wound, 
World in the sand, on the triangle landscape, 
With stones of odyssey for ash and garland 
And rivers of the dead around my neck. 


Green as beginning, let the garden diving 

Soar, with its two bark towers, to that Day 

When the worm builds with the gold straws of 
venom 

My nest of mercies in the rude, red tree. « 


Here is a human atom dissolving itself, 
by an imagination almost deliriously 
vivid, into the race and into nature. The 
title of Thomas’ book, The World I 
Breathe, is significant. 

The first eight lines of the above ex- 
cerpt are comparatively easy to follow, 
so long as we accept them as a kind of 
free fantasia on the theme, projecting as 
they do this identification of the artist 
with the whole of man, and the ancient 
dead on land and in the sea, whom he 
shall join—Ishmael, Jonah, priest and 
pharaoh. The last four lines, which are, 
however, difficult, show the author’s 
peculiar dexterity at expressing his ex- 
perience directly in terms of his own 
richest personal associations as well as 
the patent weaknesses of the method. 

Here he is rounding out his conception 
of death as integrally bound up with the 
processes of life: as “green as beginning.” 
“The garden diving” is rather woozy 
imagery and not too felicitous a touch, 
but it serves to represent the idea of 
flourishing life—symbolized quite sound- 
ly in the garden—brought to an end. 
Then the word “soar” abruptly alters 


the idea to one of exaltation, changing 
the image to suggest something that con- 
verts the moment of death from disaster 
to triumph, a transformation which the 
lines to the very end of the poem now 
carry out. The “two bark towers” sud- 
denly magnify the simple garden into 
the Garden of Eden, for they, my dear 
Watson, are the tree of life and the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, which 
stand as monuments to the two elements 
in man’s nature, the physical and the 
psychic, or spiritual. And now some- 
thing happens. The whole poem—and 
it is at this point that psychoanalysis, 
which has long lain in wait for us, threat- 
ens our little exegesis—blossoms into a 
religious fantasia full of biblical images 
half-obscured, and we seem to see the 
artist’s sacred background irresistibly 
emerge in an explosion of Christian sym- 
bols still curiously telescoped with pagan, 
or earthly, meanings. What we have, in 
fine, is a sort of Death and Transfigura- 
tion—death at last given Christianity’s 
more or less traditional radiance. The 
worm is only for a moment the old ma- 
cabre symbol. Christ’s martyrdom has 
converted the venom of ancient persecu- 
tors and that of death itself into a re- 
demptive boon: “my nest of mercies in 
the rude, red tree” referring, of course, 
to the Cross. (The obscurity there is not 
too unheard of, the term “tree’’ for the 
Cross being thoroughly familiar to any- 
one who has ever sung from a Methodist 
hymnal.) 

Amazing, Holmes; but, good heavens, 
man, is it all really worth it? Is what you 
get out of it worth the trouble it takes to 
figure it out? 

That every reader must determine for 
himself in each instance. Sometimes it is 
difficult to extract, whole, the nut of an 
author’s meaning from the intricate shell 
of his style. Much of Dylan Thomas is 
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not worth all the trouble. But phrases 
like ‘“My nest of mercies in the rude, red 
tree” and “‘Altarwise by owl-light in the 
halfway-house”’ are the work of a poet 
with an ear! We have dwelt on him at 
this length because he offers such an in- 
structive example of the peculiar diffi- 
culties and rewards of the kind of modern 
poetry frequently derogated for its ob- 
scurity. This is a many-sided question 
and outside the scope of this article; but 
the point ought to be emphasized that 
obscurity is not to be condemned per se, 
for such judgment would also be hard on 
many classic poets too, Donne, for in- 
stance, and Browning. In each case we 
must judge whether the substance is 
worth any extra application which the 
difficulties of thought or technique may 
require of us. 

Dylan Thomas represents at its best a 
new strain noticeable among the young 
British poets which David Daiches has 
recently accounted as an open revolt 
away from the thin-lipped intellectual- 
ism of Eliot and Auden and toward a 
more spontaneous, personal expression— 
a romantic reaction, in other words. 
How far it will go no one can predict, or 
whether the current will emerge in any 
poet of importance. It is also impossible 
to foretell how the future inclinations of 


artists will be affected by world events 
as they culminate—those world events 
which both the surrealist immersed in 
Freud and the Marxist occupied with 
politics have already been reflecting, 
each in his own way. Between the as- 
tringency of Shapiro and the lush ex- 
pressionism of Thomas is a wide gulf; 
but, opposites though they be, they are 
equally contemporary results. It is con- 
ceivable that the war (and its outcome 
in the peace) may keep the young artists 
as aware as ever they were in the thirties 
of the truth of Thomas Mann’s state- 
ment: “In our day the destiny of man 
presents itself in political terms.” It is 
just as possible that the weight of it all 
may make them turn, as even so socially 
minded a poet as Spender did, to a more 
personal form of expression. We can only 
wait to see how time and events will in- 
fluence the concerns of artists, pledged 
once again to Our Lady of Social 
Significance, brooding above the world- 
ash, or seeking the green tree. Or, it may 
be, expressing the new sense of humanity 
which we like to think this war is gen- 
erating among us. Who knows but that 
this may be the burden of someone of 
great size as yet unheard from, who, with 
the night of grief still dark about us, pre- 
pares his aubade for the coming sun. 
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TEACHING VOCATIONAL STUDENTS TO WRITE AND SPEAK 


SIMON CERTNER' 


The rise of the vocational schools is a 


'~f€ature of the early and middle 1930’s. 


They are the latest strand integrally 
woven into the network of secondary 
education. In the generation before, 
secondary education had broadened its 
base enormously. With the first expan- 
sion of educational opportunity, all were 
desirous of acquiring the hereditary lib- 
eral arts education or the academic 
course; this desire arose from the demo- 
cratic urge of those newly enrolled in 
secondary education to emulate the good 
private schools or to prepare for college 
courses. However, this excellent equali- 
tarian aim proved impracticable for all, 
and the level-headedness of the American 
people began to urge differentiation in 
secondary education to fit the minority 
who could not or would not pursue the 
standard academic course. The voca- 
tional schools frankly stated their utili- 
tarian aims; spurred ahead by the com- 
pulsions of the depression to prepare for 
a trade, many children began to find 
their educational chance within these 
schools. 

Considered in this light, the growth of 
the vocational schools is an encouraging 
phenomenon manifesting the realistic 
desire of increased numbers of American 
parents, a majority of them first- or 
second-generation Americans, for a coali- 
tion of liberal education with the prepa- 
ration for a job in skilled industry. By 
means of education they hope to store up 
a minimum of employment security for 
their children. 


* Teacher of English in the Bronx Vocational 
High School, New York City; recently of the Central 
High School of the Needle Trades, New York City. 
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However, in the attempt to bear away 
from the liberal arts concepts, adminis- 
trators of the academic subjects in the 
vocational high schools have strayed too 
far in the dirrection of vocationalization 
and utilitarianism in subject matter. 
The close correlation of English, the 
sciences, and the social studies with the 
trade work has become a dogma. Thus 
English has too often been transformed 
into shop English, emphasizing a heavy 
preponderance of shop terms and forms, 
of literature adapted for specific trades, 
and an over-all neglect of the cultural 
factor in learning. Forgetting that the 
vocational schools are a part of second- 
ary education, these theorists created 
outlandish fallacies on the pretext of 
correlation of trade with academic sub- 
jects, and they expostulated at great 
length on the differences between the 
vocational and the academic school child. 
Our youngsters were prejudged as not 
interested in any of the academic sub- 
jects and not capable of becoming in- 
terested. 

What are the vocational school young- 
sters really like? They are the forerun- 
ners of a new mass education on a higher 
idea plane than has ever been accom- 
plished before in our country. These 
children are drawn from a stratum in our 
society which never before so universal- 
ly sent its children to school for so long. 
These schools attract to themselves a 
segment of youth which was never clear- 
ly happy in the old academic school en- 
vironment, because the correct formula 
of many simultaneous equations had not 
yet been found for satisfying their legiti- 
mate demand for a democratic combina- 
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tion of school, in the sense of academic 
learning in the liberal arts, combined 
with work, in the sense of vocational 
training for a livelihood. It is up to the 
vocational schools to provide the matrix 
and form in which the desire of a large 
group in our population can be satisfied. 
It is up to them to become a school as 
well as a workshop. 

Now that these children are in a voca- 
tional school, can we also interest them 
in academic work? They choose to go to 
these schools because they wish to be- 
come skilled workers in a trade or indus- 
try, just as the child preparing to be a 
doctor or a teacher desires to become a 
skilled practitioner in his field. The 
desire to become a doctor or a teacher is 
not only a worthy end in itself but is 
made to open the door to all learning. 
Similarly, the desire of the child to be- 
come a skilled worker is not only para- 
mount in itself but must become the 
magic touchstone by which the voca- 
tional school induces him to take part in 
all the human and liberal arts. Once the 
child is happy in doing his vocational 
work, upon this firm rock can be based 
the complete round of secondary edu- 
cation. 

It is true that these children need 
somewhat different subject matter and 
methods of teaching if we are to reach 
them. They are a new group in second- 
ary education, swiftly rising to merge 
with the great main stream, but tempo- 
rarily new. Our object as English teach- 
ers is not to teach correlation with trade 
subjects but to have them catch up with 
the world’s heritage of culture. For this 
they need extra motivation. However, 
so swift is their evolution and develop- 
ment that in schools using good methods, 
with teachers who love their charges and 
who nurture their responsibility toward 
them, the transition from nonbookish- 


ness, Old World analphabetism, and 
apathy to learning toward the light of 
culture has been accomplished within the 
school’s regime of a few years! But too 
often the vulgar theories of pedagogy re- 
ferred to above have gained ascendancy, 
retarding the cultural development of 
these schools. New methods are needed. 

It is the conviction of this writer that, 
when proper methods and materials 
for teaching the nonbookish child are 
worked out, great cultural progress will 
interfuse the nation’s future. The voca- 
tional school child is no different from 
any other child in any important respect. 
His interests and attitudes are the same 
as those of his age group. His desire for 
creative work does not expend itself with 
his vocational tools but is disseminated 
toward everything his life touches, so 
that he desires not only utilitarian but 
also creative expression in English as in 
his shop work. His love for literature 
and life is as unimpeded as that of any 
other child. That he has handicaps is 
undoubted, but those handicaps are only 
temporary within their kind, are not a 
qualitative distinction of manifest inferi- 
ority, and can be overcome quickly if 
correctly ministered to. He will not bear 
the tyranny of the ancient regime of 
grammar teaching, but neither will he 
suffer the overtolerant patronage of the 
child-centered cults. In short, he wants 
to be treated to the same mature health- 
ful creative feast as is the fortune of any 
other child his age. 

When the problem is clearly stated, 
when the situations are marked out and 
known, and when the needs are diagnosed 
correctly, such methods, techniques, and 
devices can be found as will teach their 
subjects at a high level and make possible 
inestimable cultural advances in the 
plain citizens of our democracy. In order 
that the infinite variety of children we 
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teach can find all means of expression, 
such methods must be uncovered in 
great abundance. It is the object of the 
writer to tell of some methods he is using 
for making the vocational school pupil 
competent to breast the many-faceted 
life of our times. Perhaps the methods 
will be found not without value to other 
divisions in the secondary schools. 


THE ENGLISH CLASS A CROSS-SECTION 
OF THE COMMON MAN IN OUR 
SOCIETY 


There are several factors that are basic 
in teaching such heterogeneous groups. 
First, there will be wide variation of 
ability in any one English class, since the 
chief basis of grouping is a common in- 
terest in the trade and not the intellec- 
tual level. Second, while the divergences 
in intellectual ability are very marked, 
the emotional, social, and moral atti- 
tudes and ideals of the group are very 
similar. Third, while there may be dif- 
ferences from the academic school child, 
they are so slight and transitory, and the 
similarities so marked and numerous, 
that for all practical purposes the aver- 
age interests of the vocational school 
child are identical with those of any other 
average child. As yet there is only a nu- 
merically small superior group. 

What methods are best employed with 
such children? The best methods must 
be founded upon theories of mass educa- 
tion; that is, great variation in individual 
ability must be anticipated, but this is 
offset by identities of interest and ex- 
periences. Thus, any technique devised 
should present subject-matter material 
which is the common experience of all 
mature mankind living in a single com- 
munity—such as our United States has 
become, ever more so during our fight 
against the aggressors—but which allows 
the experience of the whole commu- 


nity to be viewed through the soul of 
one single individual. For this there is 
needed endless variety of subject matter 
pertaining to the common experiences of 
the common man, appealing on a middle 
intellectual pitch, but with the highest 
moral, emotional, and patriotic idealism, 
using such incentives as challenge all 
adolescent youth. 

Each problem presented below is a 
special case typifying situations con- 
fronting teachers of English in the voca- 
tional high schools. In each case the unit 
of learning is not the individual but the 
group, although the beneficiary is the 
individual. The education of the indi- 
vidual proceeds by thinking in concert 
with his peers on questions of moment 
that affect all equally, and which each 
wishes to solve not for or by himself 
alone, but together with the others for 
the mutual good of all. Thus the prob- 
lems of educating these untutored but 
democratic-minded youngsters are iden- 
tical with the problems of educating the 
common man on the highest plane of his 
potentialities. The teacher must emulate 
the pioneers in our calling; he must give 
much to his pupils in love and good will, 
but he will receive superb gratifications 
in return. Each problem treated below 
should include abundance of supporting 
classroom material. As in life, so in 
learning, the abundance of goods is the 
soul of gracious theory. But limitations 
of space must narrow the number of ex- 
amples. 


AROUSING INTEREST IN IMPOR- 
TANT NEWS EVENTS OF 
THE DAY 

PROBLEM.—How can the teacher arouse in- 
terest in the significance of the news of the day 
for children to whom the better newspapers are 
a closed book? How can the pupil be oriented 
to what is significant and important in the mo- 
rass of news stories and speculation? 
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SoLuTIoN.—By selecting only key events for 
clarification, the teacher can provide guides in 
the mind of the child until he is able to gauge 
the importance of events for himself, and thus 
the teacher’s maturity will furnish an even keel 
through the intricate turnings of the war and 
its sequels. 

MetHuop.—The events selected for consider- 
ation should be briefly examined for factual 
accuracy. The interpretation of these events, 
not the enumeration of the factual data is, how- 
ever, the important procedure. The best pres- 
entation is in the form of a problem. The cor- 
rect formulation of the problem, i.e., the correct 
wording of the problem, is the key to successful 
transmission of the significance of the lesson. 


The interpretations which follow are taken 
from the current happenings of the past year 
as they were interpreted in my classroom. They 
illustrate the techniques of proper selection and 
problem-stating. Timeliness and topicality may 
disappear from many of these questions, but 
they clarify method. The typical method is 
first to state the news in briefest form. Details 
of the news event are expanded by the class and 
by the teacher together until the knowledge of 
both regarding the facts is squeezed dry. Then 
the :mportant part follows, the oral or written 
discussions which are based upon the “prob- 
lems” that are appended to the topic. 


Example 1. The facts: “A refugee conference is 
now meeting for the purpose of deciding 
what can be done to assist refugees who are 
marked for extermination in Hitler’s Eu- 
rope.” 


The problem: 1. Is it better to try to help 
these refugees by quicker invasion and the con- 
quest of the European continent, or by nego- 
tiations with neutral countries to help rescue 
them from their tormentors? 

2. Do you think the people now living in Eu- 
rope will want to settle and live elsewhere after 
the Allied victory ? 

3. Will people who have fled the Axis nations 
want to return to their homelands after the 
Fascists have been cleaned out? 


Example 2. The facts: “Aroused by our succes- 
ses in North Africa and on the Continent, 
there has been much talk regarding the peace 
after the victory. What talk have you heard? 
Give its source.” 


The problem: Should peace treaties, bound- 
ary lines, punishments, rival claims, be drawn 


up now by the members of the United Nations, 

or should all this wait for the termination of the 

war? 

Example 3. The facts: “Threatened extermina- 
tion in Europe of all Jews and millions of 
Poles, Greeks, Czechs, Frenchmen, Jugo- 
slavs, and others has been reported to our 
military leaders and to Congress, and in- 
credible atrocities have been attested to by 
responsible parties.” 


The problem: 1. What should be our course 
of action: reprisal, charging collective guilt of 
the German people, naming only the top Nazi 
leaders, absolving German people of all com- 
plicity? 

2. Should we take reprisals for atrocities, 
such as gas warfare or annihilation of civilian 
populations, which are practiced upon our allies, 
or should we be on the lookout for vengeance 
only when injury is actually done to us? 


Example 4. The facts: “It is suggested that one 
way to make the Axis stop their atrocities is 
to warn them that they will be policed after 
the victory by the peoples of the victim 
countries.” 


The problem: 1. Do you think the Axis will 
stop their atrocities because of such warnings? 

2. Should the victim peoples, or the English 
and Americans, have the most to say in main- 
taining post-war order in the Axis nations? 


Example 5. The facts: “The Nazi propagan- 
dists boast of their ‘fortress Europa.’ They 
tell us it would be wise to turn our guns 
against Japan, since Europe is now a closed 
and powerfully defended zone. The Japanese 
say nothing about it.”’ 


The problem: 1. Do you believe their fortress 
is really impregnable? 

2. How much do you think it will cost us to 
breach the wall of Europe? 

3. Is there a clash between Japanese and 
Nazi interests? 

4. What do you think our forces will do, 
attack Japan or Germany in greatest force? 


Thus the important news items are 
carefully seeded out by the teacher from 
the week’s news and so reformulated 
that the ensuing discussions will capture 
the attention of all, from the lowest and 
humblest intellect to the most incisive 
mind of them all. Every news item so 
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discussed is sprayed with a constant 
shower of passionately stirring moral and 
emotional queries. Interpretations of the 
news detail should be invited from all 
members of the class and should be as 
variable as possible. Notice that the 
method requires almost no exact know- 
ledge, yet, under the teacher’s guidance, 
much exact knowledge can be mastered 
and desirable attitudes built around it. 
Occasionally, the interpretations should 
be written out in swift five-minute writ- 
ing lessons, with the content always held 
to be paramount. The written interpre- 
tations are read aloud and compared. 


TOPICS FOR CREATIVE COM- 
POSITION 


PROBLEM.—By what means can the creative 
impulses be stirred to improve the content of 
the written composition among pupils in voca- 
tional schools? What appeals will summon forth 
the richest yield of thought and emotion? 

SoLuTION.—Within the topics and the titles 
themselves there should be powerfully motivat- 
ing and provocative ideas. What differentiates 
the unlearned from the more learned child is the 
need of the former for quickened and more fa- 
miliar stimuli in great variety. In choosing com- 
position titles, each word should be compact 
with manifold and varied connotations, and the 
ideas called out should be such as are common 
to the experience of the great body of our peo- 
ple. Recondite ideas, “cunning” and “cute” 
experiences, have little appeal, while the uni- 
versal appeals of pathos, humor, gratitude, and 
happiness, or comminglings with family, friends 
and neighbors, and all kinds of people will draw 
forth responses that are satisfying to the emo- 
tional desire of the child for security and con- 
formity. The titles and sentences will appeal to 
all the emotions: joy, surprise, regret, embar- 
rassment, triumph, pity, love of fellow-men. 
The wording should be lively and colloquial 
and should contain a more or less definite idea. 
Each composition assignment should present 
not one or two topics but many more, even as 
many as five or six, in order that the entire 
scope and scale of student heterogeneity may 
be sounded. The following are examples of top- 
ics and titles found to work successfully. 


Do You Wonder I (They) Changed My 
Mind? 
Every Time I Think of It, I Have To Laugh 
(Sigh, Smile, Feel Sad, Bitter, etc.) 
I Can Remember It as Though It Were Yes- 
terday 
They’re , That’s What They Are 
(Foolish, Heroes, Giddy, Ill-mannered, Swell) 
If You Want To Start Something at My 
Home (Club, Class, etc.) Just Mention 
(the War, Hitler, the Japanese, Dresses, Base- 
ball, the Movies) 
You Have To Expect Such Things in Life 
What Won’t People Think of Next? 
That’s What I Call Getting Your Money’s 
Worth 
There’s Always Something Doing There 
He’ll Get All That’s Coming to Him 
It’s All in the Day’s Work 
They Don’t Come Any Better (Worse, 
Sweeter, Prettier, Wiser, Cleverer) 
Let’s Hope for the Best 
I Was Wrong (Right) That Time 
You’ve Got To Learn Some Things by Your- 
self 


THE CREATIVE USE OF SOCIAL 
AND MORAL PROBLEMS 


But even these vivid stokings to fire 
the furnace of creative writing will not 
most forcefully inspire the more pedes- 
trian minds. How can more downright 
subjects be introduced into the sphere of 
thinking and writing? What can we do 
with topical subjects, which must be dis- 
cussed—-the war, conduct, the right and 
wrong of things, conclusion-drawing, and 
the consideration of those modern prob- 
lems for which it is necessary to the pu- 
pil’s sense of security to find a solution? 

SoLuTION.—The children of vocational 
schools have the same basic social, ethical, and 
emotional drives and problems as have any 
other children. However, they lack the training 
to investigate facts thoroughly before making 
conclusions. But, though some of their opinions 
are based upon undesirable, unscientific, or ob- 
scurantist premises, for the most part they en- 
tertain healthy and democratic attitudes and 
ideals. The purpose of the “Social Problems” 
to be presented is to bring these opinions to the 
light of discussion. Under the constant guid- 
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ance of the teacher, the exchange of written 
views will help to achieve a clearer understand- 
ing of the way of living that a democracy in- 
dorses for our people. The topics must be so 
chosen that it is taken for granted that the area 
of experience involved is familiar to almost 
every pupil. In fact, this familiarity, and a cer- 
tain sense of its urgency, must be the basis of 
selection. The purpose of the written discussion 
is not to test for information but the co-opera- 
tive formulation of opinion. When one has a 
“mute” class, the kind that cannot readily get 
up and talk (more frequent among girls), these 
written discussions are then invaluable mo- 
tivations to inspire great beginnings in oral 
debate, following upon the reading. No opinion 
should be banned or ridiculed. It is better that 
undesirable opinions come out into the light 
where the teacher can deal with them than to 
have these attitudes linger unsuspected in the 
labyrinth of an untutored child’s mind. The 
democratic and informed teacher can be de- 
pended on to correct undesirable attitudes once 
the matter is exposed. However, the very meth- 
od itself, the correct and conscious wording and 
weaving of desirable attitudes around timely, 
pertinent, and provocative problems of the day, 
encourages desirable modes of thought and ex- 
cludes to a great measure those attitudes ini- 
mical to the continued welfare of our democ- 
racy. The pupils’ personal knowledge, based 
upon intimacy and security in the home and 
family, and humor, based upon general opti- 
mism in outlook, are good cata'ysts, and these 
elements should be introduced as part of the 
most serious topic, while certain thoroughly 
humorous topics should definitely be part of the 
total plan. In wartime, the sense of security and 
belonging, integral with the entire struggle of 
our nation toward victory, is enhanced by the 
direct and fearless treatment of “social prob- 
lems in wartime.”’ In all cases of doubtful reso- 
lutions of the argument, the teacher should 
state definitely approved attitudes in a democ- 
racy, so that young pupils will not be left in the 
air over important questions of loyalty and 
allegiance. The American teacher can be count- 
ed on to impart only desirable and fair attitudes 
to the perplexed child looking for guidance in a 
puzzling and intricate web of global circum- 
stances. 


MetHop.—The method used is substantially 
the same as in composition writing. In the oral 
talk that precedes the writing, the background 
of the problem should be clarified. The impor- 
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tance of the problem to be answered can be em- 
phasized by means of such questions as ‘““What 
makes this problem important today?” ‘What 
has brought this question to the fore for many 
of us, personally, and in the life of the general 
community?” During this preliminary clarifica- 
tion and expansion of factual matter there 
should be no expression of opinion upon the 
problem itself. When the brief discussion is 
over, the pupils are instructed to write all they 
can about the assigned problem, leaving out no 
detail of thought, speculation, or sentiment, 
putting in any and all ideas and experiences 
that might occur to them, no matter how in- 
significant and trivial some of their thoughts 
may appear to them to be. Indeed, one good 
measure of intellectual achievement in these 
problems is the length of the written discussion. 


1. What gadget in the home makes the most 
difference? 

2. Have the radio and the movies diminished 
the love for study and reading? 

3. What makes life worth living? 

4. Should women teachers try to look attrac- 
tive as other women do? 

5. How deep and distant into the future can 
we know and plan for? 

6. Are modern people as courageous of those 
of long ago? 

7. How much mercy should the enemy be 
shown? 

8. Are people more likely to expect unhap- 
piness or to expect good out of life? 

9. Will the next generation do better than 
the previous one has done? 

10. How much can we blame ourselves and 
how much can we blame our enemies for the 
unhappiness and tragedy over the world? How 
long will this misery continue and how will it 
end? 

11. Is happiness the most important thing 
in life? 

12. Can we win this war without hate? Do 
fighting men or civilians hate the enemy more? 


REMEDIAL GRAMMAR BY MEANS 
OF COLLOQUIAL SENTENCES 


But, I will be asked, don’t you pay any 
attention to remedial work? What do 
you do about marking, correcting, im- 
proving the English both spoken and 
written; how do you teach these children 
grammar? 
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Before spoken and written English can 
be improved, these not fully articulate 
children must be encouraged in speaking 
and writing, however imperfectly! The 
correction should never be part of the 
expression. If remedial exercises are 
undertaken, it is best that they be sepa- 
rated from the work of expression and of 
creation. Furthermore, only a few min- 
utes at one time should be spent upon 
remedial work. The grammar and cor- 
rective English are best taught as a five- 
or ten-minute exercise preceding another 
lesson, repeated several times per week, 
instead of being taught in huge blocked 
periods. (A further advantage of the pre- 
liminary grammar lesson is that it breaks 
up the period into two or three sections of 
work, with a resultant gain in interest, 
for the concentration span of our average 
pupils is uneven and unsustained.) Best 
of all ways to teach correct English is by 
using their own spoken sentences; I say 
“spoken”’ sentences because most errors 
worthy of any large efforts in correction 
are in oral speech. Problems of punctua- 
tion, quotation marks, and other phe- 
nomena of written English are not nearly 
so important for our children as proper 
enunciation of commonplace, customary, 
spoken language. Examination of a few 
incorrect sentences each day will soon 
work wonders in reforming speech. 
Little, if any, time is spent in explana- 
tion. The corrective English periods are 
better spent in drilling with additional 
sentences, always in context, always with 
a feeling of the speech pattern as a whole, 
and not in its analytic component parts. 
Since the chief errors derive from collo- 
quial or foreign-language idiom patterns, 
each school will have its own list of 
hundreds-of-sentences-long error groups, 
with a tang peculiar to the local distor- 
tion of American idiom. Some of those 
hundreds that I possess, garnered from a 


rich treasury of error accumulated 
through the years, are here listed: 


1. Although my father was not born in this 
country, he succeeded despite of his handi- 
caps. 

2. It’s more your fault than anyone else. 

3. I disagree with Anna what she says. 

4. He stood absent for three days last week. 

5. She goes out without no hat on. 

6. How come you're so late? 

7. My father very seldom ever gets a chance 
to go to the movies. 

8. I have as much things to do as you have. 

9. We were discussing about my brother Jim, 
who is in the Navy. 

10. I’ve got very little notes in my English 
book. 

11. Tell him does he want to go with us. 

12. I have a friend of mine who enjoys skating. 

13. Many a times I’ve just arrived when the 
bell rang. 

14. I wish he sing that new song. 

15. I said to his friend if he would do me a 
favor. 

16. For some reason or another they couldn’t 
come. 

17. They’ve got different customs than us. 

18. We better hurry if we going to get to the 
show on time. 

19. The teacher asked me was I in the audi- 
torium all the time. 

20. I didn’t think so it could be done. 

21. If she has spent five dollars already, how 
much she’s got left out of her salary? 

22. Just because that a person is clever, that 
doesn’t give him extra privileges. 

23. I think they’re both just as good. 

24. I don’t learn hardly anything in that class. 

25. I asked my official teacher what’s the mat- 
ter he looks so bad. 


Once the ear lies in wait for these 
errors, an amusing and useful thesaurus 
is unrolled constantly. It is wisest to use 
the most recent ones committed; the 
timeliness is communicated. The class 
can feel that they are hot off the brain 
pan, and this feeling makes them en- 
thusiastic to seek remedies with an eager- 
ness that no textbook can ever hope to 
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arouse. Thus, the errors are remedied in 
the same helterskelter order in which 
they are committed, and the process of 
correction is never confused with the 
more ardent and intellectual processes of 
creation. 

Teaching correctively is only half the 
battle. The theory of grammar must be 
taught, up to the point where the pupil 
will proffer his enthusiasm. The best 
way to teach various aspects of theoreti- 
cal grammar is in short spells. A few 
sentences exemplifying the grammatical 
principle to be mastered are on the board 
when the pupil enters the room. The 
sentences exemplifying the grammatical 
principle to be mastered are on the board 
when the pupil enters the room. The 
grammatical principle is expounded by 
the teacher briefly, and the sentences are 
scrutinized for their bearing upon the 
principle. Few lessons should be longer 
than fifteen minutes, and seldom should 
such lessons be given twice in a week. If 
thus curbed in scope and motive, and if 
the sentences are enlivened by an in- 
trinsic worth in themselves, then the 
“theory” periods will be a pleasure 
looked forward to. I limit my teaching 
of corrective theory to the essentials 
more nearly associated with good speak- 
ing than with good writing; I barely 
teach the semicolon, the colon, the 
comma usages; I teach the subordinate 
and ordinate clauses as oral speech tools; 
I give many lessons in sentence sense, 
mainly in synthetic construction of sen- 
tences from sentence and clause frag- 
ments. But I dwell little upon sentence 
analysis or on the teaching of the quota- 
tion marks. In all such corrective work 
the teacher’s created sentences should be 
dramatic, timely, and inspirational. Use 
of the textbook is a deadening and ill- 
fated procedure. 


VOCABULARY STUDY AS A SPRING- 
BOARD FOR CULTURE AND 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


Even when building the concept of a 
new word in vocabulary or a new term 
in general use, or in explaining a cultural 
term which is the general heritage of 
the human race or the national posses- 
sion of our land, the same colloquiality, 
breeziness, informality, and familiarity 
should lie comfortably within the con- 
text in which the word or the term is ex- 
plained. When a new war word is being 
explained, the sentence in which it is 
lodged should be brimful of discussion 
topicality: “Our heavy guns so concen- 
trated their fire that all the enemy’s 
tanks were immobilized, for fear that 
they would be blasted by our artillery if 
they attempted a sortie from their ca- 
mouflaged pillboxes,” or else, after you 
have told the dramatic tale of a word 
that originates in the Bible, or in legend, 
that word should then be incorporated 
into a sentence where its modern appli- 
cation is made vivid. The expression 
“fighting windmills,” met in the course 
of a story or poem, will induce the 
teacher to tell the wonderful tale of Don 
Quixote and his encounter. Following 
the explanation, the class will work out a 
modern application. After having told 
the unfailingly appealing story of David 
and Goliath, the modern instance will 
take such a form as: “Once our war pro- 
duction is in full swing, the Axis Goliath 
will topple in the dust.” The teacher 
should take for granted that the class 
knows little of our cultural heritage, and 
that little indistinctly, and should tell 
every story that circumstance throws in 
the way of the class’s thirst for sheer 
knowledge. Besides words originating 
from world culture, there is a treasury of 
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allusions to more native experiences that 
have gone into the language: “‘pull your 
punches,” “‘take it in your stride,” “‘stick 
to your guns,” “throw up the sponge,” 
and a thousand others taken from farm, 
field, factory, sports, and the trades. It 
is a delightful pastime to break up the 
word study into a sequence. First, tell 
what the term means; second, have the 
class guess in what field of endeavor the 
term originated; and, third, compose 
modern sentences using that term: “Just 


because he’s so big, he thinks that he can 
ride roughshod over everybody.” ““Mus- 
solini is merely a cat’s-paw to Hitler and is 
using the Italian people to pull his chest- 
nuts out of the fire.’”’ Not only are such 
word games as these a mature diversion, 
but they have the most intimate rela- 
tionship to the needs of these culture- 
starved children, to say nothing of af- 
fording inexhaustible sources for lessons 
with endless and fruitful variety of 
content. 


DEVELOPING MATURITY AND LITERARY TASTE 


SARAH I. ROODY' 


Poor taste in literature, my experience 
in the teaching of English to high-school 
pupils has led me to believe, is often due 
to emotional immaturity. Readers of 
certain inferior types of books, no matter 
what their age, have in common marked 
adolescent cravings, such as insistence 
upon a happy ending even when it in- 
volves improbable coincidences, sudden 
and complete reformation of characters, 
or violation of physical and psychological 
laws. The protagonist, with whom the 
reader identifies himself, must always be 
justified when he is in the wrong, and his 
enemies must be brought low. Preferably, 
all who oppose him must be made to ac- 
knowledge their own inferiority. Or, in 
certain cases, the chief character may 
come to a tragic end all undeservedly, in 
witness to the unhappy thesis that this 
undiscriminating world has always failed 
to recognize its true heroes until too late. 


t Teacher of English in the high school of Nyack, 
N.Y. The teaching method and materials described 
here were worked out in the preparation of her thesis 
for the Ed.D. degree at New York University. 


Not only is the preference for the 
pseudo-realistic type of book a sign of 
immaturity, but excessive indulgence in 
such reading may, I believe, actually 
retard the process of growing up. By 
encouraging the reader’s childish crav- 
ings, it may create in his unformed mind 
a conception of life that is not only shal- 
low but misleading. By affording him a 
sort of opium dream, it may lure him 
from the actual business of learning to 
live in the world as it is. 

In an attempt to counteract this influ- 
ence, I have introduced at Nyack High 
School in Nyack, New York, a course 
designed to teach the members of the 
senior English classes to differentiate 
between literature that reflects life truly 
and books which give a false conception 
of it. By helping them to enjoy the for- 
mer and to read and appreciate more 
books of that type, I believe that I am 
assisting to some degree in the emotional 
maturing of my pupils and in improving 
their literary taste. To achieve these 
objectives, I teach in connection with the 
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study of literature a few simple lessons in 
psychology and encourage the students 
to analyze in the light of this knowledge 
the motives and behavior of the charac- 
ters in various books and the interrela- 
tion between their personalities and 
their experiences. The several units of 
this special instruction, as described be- 
low, are presented at intervals through- 
out the year. The material is modified 
whenever necessary to suit the abilities 
of the pupils in my various classes. 


STEP I. TO INTEREST THE PUPILS 
IN READING TO ACCELERATE 
MATURITY 


A class discussion is held for the pur- 
pose of making the pupils realize that the 
development of the average person’s 
abilities is thought to reach its height at 
middle age, and that a person of sixteen 
is about two-fifths of the way to forty. 
During his first sixteen years his mental 
development has been more or less auto- 
matic, but from then on it will depend 
more and more upon his own efforts, and 
comparatively little time remains for 
such efforts. An enjoyable means of 
stimulating intellectual development is 
leisure reading of worth-while books. 
Not only books on educational subjects 
are valuable for this purpose but also 
fiction, drama, biography, and any other 
type of book that stimulates thought, 
especially if it teaches the reader some- 
thing about life or human nature. One 
sort of book, however, that not only does 
not help one become more mature but 
which may actually interfere with the 
process is the type that gives a false and 
oversimplified conception of life. 

In some classes most of the ideas 
brought out in the discussion can be 
drawn from the pupils themselves, and 
many additional interesting develop- 
ments arise. In other groups I have to 


present somewhat in lecture form the 
thoughts which I wish introduced. In 
every instance thus far, however, the 
pupils have offered questions and com- 
ments and have appeared interested in 
the subject. 


STEP II. TO TEACH THE EARMARKS 
OF PSEUDO-REALISM 


At this point I give my classes my 
“Plot-Completion Test,’? a series of 
questions designed to reveal the presence 
of certain immature attitudes toward 
life. It consists of ten ‘“‘plot-germs,” or 
situations involving conflict. For each 
plot five outcomes are listed, and the 
pupil is asked to number these endings 
in order of their truth-to-life. Some of 
the suggested solutions are true to life, 
whereas others involve a deus ex machina, 
a miraculous setting-aside of the laws of 
nature, a very unlikely change of heart, 
or some other device often used by 
writers of pseudo-realistic fiction. The 
pupil’s ranking of the endings shows 
whether he is able to select the realistic 
outcomes. When the papers are returned 
to the pupils, a discussion is held and 
explanations are drawn from the pupils 
themselves as to why some of the endings 
are true to life and others are not. At the 
end of the discussion each class draws up 
a list of the earmarks of pseudo-realism 
that are illustrated in the test, and each 
pupil diagnoses his own case by classify- 
ing the tricks of pseudo-realism that 
deceived him. 

A unit in the reading of short stories 
usually follows this discussion. The pu- 
pils are allowed to choose most of the 
stories individually and are encouraged 


2 For further description of this test and discus- 
sion of its reliability and validity see “The Plot- 
Completion Test, for Use by School Psychiatrists, 
Guidance Counselors, and Teachers of English,” in 
the Journal of Experimental Education for Septem- 


ber, 1943. 
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to notice whether any of the stories they 
encounter is pseudo-realistic. 


STEP III. TEACHING THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL HUMAN MOTIVES 


As the discussion of truth-to-life in 
literature leads to the question of moti- 
vation, I encourage the pupils to notice 
particularly the characters’ motives. I 
try to lead them to see that great litera- 
ture usually reveals the minds and souls 
of the people whose lives it pictures and 
that the mature reader is less concerned 
with what happens in the story than with 
why it happens and how it affects the 
characters. In order to help the pupils to 
make such analysis, I give them some 
very simple psychology lessons, dealing 
with the fundamental human motives. 
From time to time thereafter I introduce 
into class discussions about outside read- 
ing questions concerning the motives of 
the characters. 


STEP IV. LESSONS ON ADJUSTMENT 
AND MALADJUSTMENT 


The pupils soon realize that some of 
the fundamental human motives con- 
flict with others. Moreover, they them- 
selves are able to reason to the conclu- 
clusion that a person with a well-inte- 
grated personality is one who subordi- 
nates some of his fundamental motives 
to others which are more important to 
him and that such a person is likely to 
solve a conflict by making the choice 
that will give greatest ultimate fulfilment 
to his most important fundamental 
motives. 

The subject of conflicts having been 
introduced, the next step naturally is 
how to deal with obstacles, and lessons 
on adjustment and maladjustment are 
relevant at this point. The pupils are not 
expected to learn the names of all the 
mechanisms or to grasp the complex 


psychology involved, but they are given 
simple explanations of the general nature 
of compensation, withdrawing, and non- 
adjustive reactions. 

At the close of the lessons on malad- 
justment, I explain that the reading of 
pseudo-realistic literature may be a form 
of maladjustment if it prevents a person 
from meeting his problems through 
satisfying him with an imagined fulfil- 
ment of his fundamental motives. Liter- 
ature that is psychologically true to life, 
however, may actually help the reader to 
meet his own problems. At the same 
time, some knowledge of the complexity 
of human psychology as manifested in 
man’s attempts to overcome or to evade 
his obstacles may help a reader to appre- 
ciate and understand the subtleties of 
character portrayal in great literature. 

During the rest of the year we refer 
frequently to these lessons on maladjust- 
ment when discussing novels, biog- 
raphies, and plays being read by the 
class. 


STEP V. TO SHOW HOW PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPS UNDER EXPERIENCE 


As time passes and the pupils read and 
analyze more books, they become in- 
creasingly aware that characters in books 
develop under experience. In class dis- 
cussion it is brought out that develop- 
ment is the outgrowth of conflict and 
that its direction depends upon the na- 
ture of the character’s solution of the 
conflict. It is rather difficult for some 
pupils to realize that personality is the 
sum total of one’s thoughts and actions 
and is therefore like a flowing stream. An 
important purpose of Step V is to show 
that character develops gradually and 
that the effect of each experience depends 
upon what has gone before; in general, an 
experience may call forth some tendency 
hitherto latent, it may intensify or modi- 
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fy a trait already manifested, or it may 
alter one’s point of view and give him a 
new objective, but it cannot make him 
over completely and immediately. 

Discussions of character development 
in books read by the class follow, and the 
pupils are asked to observe the growth of 
the various personalities they encounter 
in their individual reading. This subject 
is discussed from time to time in class. 


STEP VI. REVIEW 


Although each of the foregoing steps 
involves a review of those preceding, it 
seems wise to finish with a general review 
near the end of the school year, giving an 
opportunity for discussion of all the ele- 
ments in the lessons described above. 
The review does not directly follow 
Step V; in fact, none of the indicated 
steps comes immediately after the pre- 
ceding one. Many books are read and 
discussed in the intervals between, and 
other phases of instruction are taken up. 
Moreover, though the general approach 
to the literature read is psychological, 
the study is not limited to these psycho- 
logical phases. In no case is the litera- 
ture used as case material for a psychol- 
ogy lesson; rather, the psychology is 
brought in as a means of helping the 
pupils to understand and appreciate the 
literature. 

Of course, certain problems arise in 
connection with the special work. At 
times it is difficult not to overstress 
psychology. In some cases I have to 
guard against letting the discussions 
grow too personal. For the sake of the 
literal-minded it is necessary to spend 
some time upon the discussion of the 
literature of fantasy and to distinguish 
between it and pseudo-realism. All these 
problems are solved without too much 
difficulty. 

In the course of the two years during 
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which the psychological approach to 
literature has been used in all my classes 
as regular teaching procedure, even 
more noticeably than during the two 
years of a controlled experiment in 
which I tested the method, many values 
not statistically measurable have mani- 
fested themselves. Chief among them is 
its stimulation of the pupils’ desire to be 
mature. This type of instruction seems 
to make pupils on all levels of intelligence 
more eager to be grown up and to de- 
velop their possibilities. This desire is 
often reflected in their classroom be- 
havior. More than one egocentric child 
has shown by his facial expression em- 
barrassment and shame upon discovering 
that ‘“‘showing-off” is a maladjustment 
due to a desire to attract attention and 
has modified his conduct in English class 
thereafter. One boy who started out 
with a supercilious attitude toward the 
teacher and his classmates, and who 
answered the first ‘Plot-Completion 
Test” with sarcastic facetiousness, fin- 
ished the year on speaking terms with 
everyone in the class and gave serious 
answers to the retest. The pupils have 
not by any means been miraculously 
made over, but many of them have cer- 
tainly shown a sincere desire to improve 
their personalities. 

In general, they have also shown a 
desire to develop more mature literary 
tastes. In some cases their success has 
not equaled their efforts; in others, the 
improvement has been remarkable. Gen- 
erally speaking, the brighter pupils have 
made the greatest gains in ability to dis- 
tinguish between the realistic and the 
pseudo-realistic and to understand and 
appreciate adult literature, but on all 
levels there has been an increasing aware- 
ness of the literary standards for realistic 
writing. Little rise has been shown by 
the underaverage pupils in the quality 
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of books chosen for individual reading, 
but the average pupils have shown un- 
mistakable improvement, and the read- 
ing habits of the superior students have, 
with few exceptions, undergone a really 
remarkable metamorphosis. 

Whatever the measurable values of 
this course may be, one conclusion is 


certain—the psychological approach to 
literature is a source of mental stimula- 
tion for pupils on all levels of intelligence, 
and it arouses interest in the literature 
to which it is applied. Even if this were 
the only value of the method being 
tested, I believe that it would be ample 
reason for continuing to use it. 


ENGLISH ERRORS OF SLOW LEARNERS 


JULIUS G. ROTHENBERG' 


Since the teacher of nonacademic 
adolescents finds himself confronted with 
all sorts of illiteracy, a study of some of 
the possible causes might be of help in 
arriving at methods of stamping out the 
more common types. 


CAUSES OF ILLITERACY 
I. DIALECT AND FOREIGN BACKGROUND 


In the first place, dialect and foreign 
background contribute their share of 
illiterate English. Thus, the tendency of 
the French to pronounce the plural 
(quatre livres) like the singular (un livre) 
and of the Italians to slur over word- 
endings shows its influence in the speech 
and writing of nonacademic students. 
Moreover, Negro dialect, being for one 
thing a good deal in advance of standard 
English when it comes to dropping in- 
flections, gives rise to a great many il- 
literacies; e.g., “What he doing?” and “I 
have look.” 


lI. OUR ANOMALOUS INFLECTIONS 


A second cause of illiteracy among 
slow learners is the anomalous nature of 
English inflections. Some nouns end in s 


t A member of the faculty of the Straubenmueller 
Textile High School, New York City. 


in the singular; others do not add s to 
form the plural. Again, numerous verbs 
are irregularly inflected. Except for the 
biblical forms, the present tense of mod- 
als is not inflected; most verbs have the 
same ending for all past forms, regardless 
of number or person; some verbs add ed, 
but many do not. Most puzzling of all, 
verbs take s in the singular present, but 
nouns take it in the plural. Small wonder 
that the inflections of nonacademic stu- 
dents are equally anomalous. The only 
trouble is that slow students employ 
their own illogic instead of that of the 
language itself. 


Ill. OUR ANOMALOUS AND UNPHONETIC 
SPELLING 

Silent letters —The anomalies of Eng- 
lish spelling create further difficulties 
among the nonacademic. For example, 
the existence of silent letters occasionally 
gives rise to illiterate writing. Thus, the 
fact that in many regions the r is not pro- 
nounced helps to explain why slow 
learners write draw(s) for drawer(s), 
pray(s) for prayer(s), erases for erasers, 
formally for formerly, etc. The elision of 
the r would also explain the creation of 
hagged, drunked, and raggered for haggard, 
drunkard, and ragged, not to mention 
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such artless boners as ‘‘a chester draws,” 
“She boardered a bus,” and ‘“‘sword-off 
shotguns.” 

Weak forms of pronunciation ——The 
fact that English-speaking persons tend 
to employ weak forms of pronunciation 
instead of pronouncing words as spelled 
or as indicated in the dictionary likewise 
accounts for numerous errors in the 
writing of slow learners. As a result of 
weakening, a number of pairs of words 
become virtual homophones: then and 
than, a and of (“‘so good of person” and 
“the poorer class a people’’), of and have 
as auxiliaries after modals (“would of 
done,” “should of walked’”’), in and and 
(“Once and a while’), is and his (“This 
book his good”’), as and has, and and an. 
Hence these pairs are frequently con- 
fused. Also, the existence of weak forms 
of pronunciation accounts for such a 
sentence as “He took money offer the 
rich.”” Here offer is really intended as off 
of, a term erroneously employed in place 
of from. 

Other illiteracies due to anomalous 
spelling—To our anomalous orthogra- 
phy may also be attributed a good many 
other types of errors. Confusion between 
homophones, to cite an instance, explains 
the interchange of many such words as 
fined and find, mined and mind, past and 
passed, leased and least, aloud and al- 
lowed—words that would hardly strike 
the average academic student as homo- 
phones at all, for one member of each 
pair is merely an inflected word. Again, 
slow learners confuse such words as of 
and off; possibly the fact that the f of the 
first word has a v sound is confusing. 
Lose and loose, choose and chose, breath 
and breathe (and like th-the pairs), advise 
and advice, ones and once—the inter- 
change of such paired words can readily 
be explained by the fact that the letters 
of our alphabet do not have fixed values. 
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IV. CONFUSION OF WORDS IN ANY WAY SIMILAR 


Bad as our orthography is, however, 
it hardly accounts for all the illiteracies 
in the writing of our slow students. 
These students have a penchant for con- 
fusing words far less similar than homo- 
phones. Words are often confused with 
other words bearing any kind of resem- 
blance or relation to them—membership 
in the same word family, partially sim- 
ilar pronunciation (even when the sim- 
ilarity results from mispronunciation), 
partially similar appearance, or any 
other sort of actual or fancied relation- 
ship causes confusion to slow learners. 
Loose, lose, loss, and lost; quit, quiet, and 
quite; were and where; passed, past, and 
pasted; our and are; convince and con- 
venience (the result often a hybrid, con- 
vience); conscious and conscience; mur- 
der and murderer; leaf and leave: interest- 
ing and interested—are examples of 
groups of words confused. “I am very 
interesting in outdoor sports” is a typical 
context for one of the types of error, the 
use of the active participle for the pas- 
sive; the same sort of error may be found 
when there are two or more adjectives in 
the same word family. The slow learner 
fails to distinguish even between family 
members far less related than paired ad- 
jectives, such as nouns and verbs or verbs 
and adjectives. It is thus easy to see why 
the slow learner is a prodigious “boner 
factory.” 


V. SLOVENLY SPEECH 


Another source—indeed, a major 
source—of illiteracy among slow learners 
is slovenly speech. While the more aca- 
demic student of similar background 
may speak with equal slovenliness, he is 
more inclined to write in standard Eng- 
lish than is the nonacademic student. 

Confusion of sounds-—Thus, the tend- 
ency of a slow student to confuse one 
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sound with another is often revealed in 
his writing. The fact that Americans 
tend to pronounce some ?’s as d’s ac- 
counts for such spellings as congradu- 
late, graditude, etc., as well as the use of 
lend, send, and bend for lent, sent, and 
bent. Likewise, the tendency to pro- 
nounce ¢h as if it were ¢ causes nonaca- 
demic students to write érue for through, 
taught for thought, fate for faith, and so on. 
Moreover, because many persons pro- 
nounce vg as if it were n, slow learners 
frequently confuse present participles 
with related past participles ending in 
ne, N, or en, such as gone, drawn, seen, 
and given. “He was taking away in an 
ambulance” is an example. The writing 
of lenth, happing, and weaklen for length, 
happen, and weakling is also the result of 
confusing mg and n. As with ng, a good 
many persons mispronounce wh; for this 
reason, slow learners confuse which and 
witch and other pairs of words that thus 
become homophones. 

Elision of sounds——Being slovenly in 
their speech, slow learners will also tend 
to reveal in their writing their habit of 
omitting sounds. For example, the habit 
of slurring over certain final consonants 
gives rise to househole, be hole (behold), 
fire hydron, slightess (slightest), loss (lost), 
and the like. Similarly, the tendency to 
slur over whole syllables creates such 
misspellings as finely (finally), accidently, 
occasionly, incidently, originly, and vari- 
ant misspellings. 

Difficult consonantal combinations 
likewise cause confusion among slow 
learners. To cite an instance, the diffi- 
culty of saying midst and breadth causes 
slow learners to say and therefore to 
write mist and breath instead. For the 
same reason, slow learners not infre- 
quently write notes asking to be excused 
for their absents and explain in various 
ways their lack of atiendants or the ur- 


gency of their presents elsewhere, because 
of one or two unfortunate incidence. 
Sometimes, too, they are unable to be in 
school because they are at quite a 
distant (pronounced distan’) away. 

Both confusion and elision—Some- 
times a single error will exemplify two 
causes of difficulty, such as both the con- 
fusion and the elision of sounds. “I when 
(went) upstairs,” for example, reveals 
both the confusion of wh with w and the 
elision of final ¢. In the same fashion, the 
use of coulding, wasing, and having for 
couldn't, wasn’t, and haven't (“Why 
having you done it?’’) indicates not only 
the confusion of mg with m but also the 
the omission of final ¢. 


VI. A POOR SENSE OF DISCRIMINATION 


Many of the words are confused be- 
cause the mind of the slow learner is too 
crude a mechanism for such fine shadings 
as English is capable of, and his ear is too 
dull to catch obvious inflections of words, 
even when the teacher dictates with ex- 
aggerated preciseness. This difficulty is 
aggravated by the fact that the nonaca- 
demic student comes into less contact 
with the printed word and is less affected 
by what little contact he does have. 


Vill. AN ENGLISH-CONSCIENCE 


Slow learners often seem aware of the 
fact that they have a tendency to omit 
sounds and to substitute others. This 
awareness results in their bending back- 
ward and thus making additional errors. 
For this reason, students write “I needn’t 
it,” meaning “I needed it”; “once in a 
wild”; whent (sometimes when’t); findly 
(finally, but pronounced finely and often 
so spelled); through, faith, and thought 
for true, fate, and taught; cold (coal) 
stove; mines (mine, poss.) ; such previous- 
ly cited illiteracies as coulding, happing, 
wasing, raggered, boardered, ‘once and a 
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while”; and such an overcareful spelling 
as exadurate for exaggerate (cf. the j often 
heard in the pronunciation of such words 
as individual and educate). Further ex- 
amples of bending backward will be cited 
under the discussion of noun and verb 
inflections. 

The misguided English-conscience of 
slow learners also accounts for the indis- 
criminate use of the capital letter, as 
with all words beginning with 7, or of 
various punctuation marks, notably the 
comma and the apostrophe. The apos- 
trophe, for example, may be found be- 
fore or after any word ending in s and is 
also used with many non-negative words 
in final nt; as, wen’t (also when’t), alway’s, 
three book’s. 

A good deal of equivocal writing may 
also be attributed to this same hazy 
awareness of the need for capitalization, 
punctuation, etc. Slow learners often 
write initial letters which are something 
between capital and small. These stu- 
dents are also capable of making faint 
specks wherever the need for a comma or 
apostrophe is suspected. Another point 
that causes trouble with the slow learner 
in particular is the question whether a 
given term is one solid word, a hyphen- 
ated word, or two words. The result is 
often a half-space which might be made 
to serve either as a solid word or as two 
words, and the teacher’s naive faith in 
students is here generally counted on. 
However, when slow students do not 
resort to equivocal writing, they will 
write like this: alot, some-how, every body, 
highschool, in harmonious, and be for 


(before). 


VIII. SOME SORT OF LOGIC 


A second glance at some of the slow 
learner’s illiteracies will actually reveal a 
kind of logic. Piolet (pilot). for example, 
shows the influence of violet; safetily 
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shows at least the mastery of a spelling 
rule; it’s, who’s, and mines are logical 
enough possessives, nor is the s in mines 
any more redundant than the en in chil- 
dren. And surely there is a kind of folk 
etymology operating in the minds of 
students who write reguards, wreckless, 
standered, ‘“‘full-pledged member,” re- 
mined, behined, “have a small photo- 
graph in large (enlarged),” and ‘‘a site to 
be hole(d).”’ Again, take the boners, 
“T would considerate an honor,” and 
“Watch him take a cigarette and lighted 
(light it)”: the weak pronunciation of 
considerate sounds close enough to con- 
sider it, and light it, pronounced in nor- 
mal context by a slow learner, is not very 
unlike lighted. The slow learner’s poor 
sense of syntax further makes these il- 
literacies possible. 

At times, however, illiterate slow 
learners do reveal a syntactic sense of a 
sort. Some students go so far as to re- 
monstrate with the teacher: “‘One boy go, 
two boys goes....’’; no s for the singular, 
s for the plural. Take even an out- 
standing example of illiteracy: “....so 
he slamon the breaks,’ meaning, of 
course, ‘‘....so he slammed on the 
brakes.” The obvious errors are the 
failure to add the ed to slam and the use 
of the wrong homophone—errors com- 
mon enough among slow learners. But 
what about the uninflected verb, slamon? 
Really, it isn’t bad at all. The “on” 
seems to be more a part of the verb than 
a preposition, so why write a single verb 
as two words? 


INFLECTIONAL ERRORS THE MOST 
COMMON 


As might be expected, most of the slow 
learner’s errors occur in noun and verb 
inflections, notably in the use of s and ed 
at the end of words. Students are vague- 
ly cognizant of the need for these inflec- 
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tions, but when to use them is the ques- 
tion. The speech of slow learners and 
their chums is no guide; neither are 
their dull ears. 


1. OMISSION OF ‘‘S”’ INFLECTIONS 


The most obvious form of illiteracy is 
this omission of the final inflections. “A 
man,” for example, ‘is know— by the 
company he keep_,” “‘Stick_ and stone— 
will break my bone_, but name— will 
never hurt me,” and “‘Am I my brother— 
keeper?” show how the slow student 
would write these sayings. This weak- 
ness carries over into other words, as 
alway and sometime, where always and 
sometimes are called for. “How Britain 
Receives It_ Food Supply” is a less typi- 
cal example. 


II. OMISSION OF “ED” INFLECTIONS 


Similarly, the ed of regular verbs is 
generally omitted. A special difficulty 
arises where the present tense of the verb 
already ends in d, thus, “I have mind (or 
mined) the baby.” The use of suppose, 
use, help, mine, and fine as past tenses or 
past participles exemplifies the more prev- 
alent type of omission. Use to for used 
to and suppose tv for supposed to are ex- 
ceedingly common; indeed, many stu- 
dents write, not even “I amsuppose_ to,” 
but simply, “I suppose to.” It will be 
observed that in the representative in- 
stances cited the ed inflection does not 
add a syllable to the original verb, e.g., 
“T help him last night,” “I have often 
help him,” and, to cite less common con- 
structions, “Help by the policeman, the 
man got up,” and “Having help the man, 
the policeman went back to his duty.” 
The omission of the ed also occurs, 
though more infrequently, where the ed 
would normally add a syllable. Slovenly 
speech as a reason for this latter error is 
hardly adequate. 


III. SUPERFLUOUS INFLECTIONS, NOTABLY 
WITh “ED” 

That slow students are aware of the 
need for these terminations is indicated 
by the superfluous inflection of numerous 
words. ‘‘Everyone worn cool dress(es),”’ 
represents one type involving irregular 
verbs, while drawned, writtened, and rang- 
ed represent another type. Rang-ed, 
which the students write without the 
hyphen, is intended as the past or past 
participle of ring and is pronounced rang. 
Pasted (past-ed) likewise stands for 
either past or passed. Many other verbs, 
some of them regular, are given the 
superfluous ed: readed, laughted, drown- 
ded, borroded (borrowed), lefted, confinded, 
and remainded (possibly after remainder; 
remainding is also to be found). 


1V. ADDITION OF “ED’’ TO NONVERBALS 


This erroneous affixing of terminations 
is not confined to verbs alone. Any part 
of speech that can conceivably be pro- 
nounced with the ed may acquire this 
ending. ‘She sat on the porched,” “‘a pic- 
tured of war,” ‘Do as much damaged as 
possible,” “His named was Bill’’—these 
give an ideaof hownouns can be inflected. 
Behinded, whiched, welled-liked, and of- 
tened show, moreover, that other parts of 
speech are not immune. Slow learners 
evidently have only a hazy notion of the 
reason for the ed. 


V. ERRORS OF OMISSION AND ADDITION 
COEXIST 

Finally, it should be noted that often 
it is the same students who both leave 
out and faultily add word endings. “He 
was a welled-like boy,” “Buffalo Bill help 
developed the West,” and “I have not 
want to talked about it till now,’”’ demon- 
strate this characteristic fact. 


What can be done about eliminating 
these gross illiteracies where they are 
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common in a given school? I believe that 
certain exceedingly narrow and specific 
elements should be allocated to a particu- 
lar grade or form and a system based 
upon Morrison’s mastery plan employed. 
While the teacher may get some benefit 
by drilling the students in more careful 
spoken English, he will find little value 
in abstract grammar, for which slow stu- 
dents have neither the minds nor the 
stomachs. 

Simple devices and highly dilute drills 
are especially to be recommended. Thus, 
students who confuse (e)m and ing 
should, of course, first be taught the dif- 
ference in the production of these two 
sounds and then be given some simple 
touchstone for deciding which form to 
use. I myself have tried teaching slow 
students to substitute a regular verb, 
preferably a synonymous one, in check- 
ing for correctness. Only if the substi- 
tuted regular verb takes ing may the ing 
be used with the original verb. For ex- 
ample, substituting “‘offer” in the sen- 
tence, “They are giving/given him a piece 
of cake,” the student must say, ‘““They 
are offering ....’’; hence giving is cor- 
rect. But “She has giving/given him a 
piece of cake’”’ becomes “She has offered 

...’; hence, given is the right word. A 
simple point like this requires much 
drill and review. 

As for teaching the correct addition of 
s, this apparently obvious element of 
subject matter requires considerable 
breaking up. Since the students are slow, 
teachers should content themselves with 
imparting only one of the most common 
uses at a time and with carefully eschew- 
ing all exceptions. The main elements 
would be regular plurals, possessives, 
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third-person singular _ present-tense 
verbs, and a few common words like 
always and sometimes. lf the students 
master one such point—a feat which 
should take months—then a second ele- 
ment may be attempted, and so on. 
Ultimately, the fine points may be at- 
tempted by the stouthearted: the s with 
time expressions (a month’s vacation), 
with singular nouns ending in s (mathe- 
matics), etc., and the absence of the s in 
certain irregular plurals and in the pres- 
ent tense of modals. 

The ed may be similarly attempted. 
After learning to distinguish between 
those verbs that take ed and those that 
do not, the slow student is taught to add 
ed (1) in the past tense, (2) after forms 
of have and be as auxiliaries, and (3) with 
active participles. Passive participles and 
other idiomatic ed -forms may be regard- 
ed as fine points. 

Next, the student must be taught 
when not to use ed: after fo (present 
active infinitive), after the auxiliary do, 
in the present tense, after modals, after 
verbs that change the stem vowel or add 
n to show the past, and after other irreg- 
ulars. It is less important to teach the 
slow student to omit the ed after verbs 
that follow let, make, have (require, etc.), 
such verbs in ¢ as beat, set, put, and 
such verbs in st as cost, burst, cast, broad- 
cast. 

Lastly, teachers should give ample 
drill in revising original written work for 
one particular inflectional element at a 
time. Progress against illiteracy will be 
necessarily slow, but where the teacher’s 
aims have been clear, narrow, and defi- 
nite, and drill has been ample, some 
measure of success is assured. 
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THEORY—AND PRACTICE 


MAUREEN FAULKNER’ 


For some time now I have been con- 
cerned about discrepancies between theo- 
ries professed by teachers of English and 
methods employed. It has seemed that 
much of our most reasonable pedagogy 
has, with us, only the status of a pro- 
bationer. It was comparatively recently, 
however, that I learned just how longa 
novitiate a theory must serve in our pro- 
fession. 

I chanced to pick up an English text I 
had been required to use in high school. 
A curiosity, developed since high-school 
days, caused me to read the Introduc- 
tion. I was amazed to read: 

The best teaching requires a real social situa- 
tion in the classroom, .... practice in expres- 
sion has little value unless it grows out of a real 
situation and involves genuine personal experi- 
ence... . good writing is a matter of habit and 
therefore is to be attained by repetition of activ- 


ities which enlist the interest of the pupil and 
call out his energies. 


Supposedly, I went through high school 
in pre-progressive days. 

Not long afterward in my reading I 
struck a quotation that I immediately 
labeled ultramodern. It read: 

Be cautious about the correction of language 
lest thought be stifled..... Mark for effort, 
not performance..... Look for the worst er- 


ror. See every paper, but let the mechanics go. 
Better the child should love to write. 


This ultramodern advice was given in 
1909! 

On another occasion—in fact, on a 
search among old grammars for a techni- 
cality omitted in the texts I teach—I 
read: 


* A member of the faculty of Berea College, and 
for many years a teacher in Alabama public schools. 
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Of making many English grammars there is 
no end; nor should there be, till theoretical 
scholarship and actual practice are more 
happily wedded....hard words, abstruse 
thoughts and definite principles create distaste 
for the study of grammar. 


This is quoted from Baskerville and 
Sewell’s Grammar—copyrighted forty- 
eight years ago! 

When shall we be brave enough to 
introduce the following theory to our 
practice: ‘“Teaching by practice is suc- 
cessful only when the learner is interested 
in his work’? This theory was ex- 
pounded in the year 1878. 

Intrigued by twentieth-century peda- 
gogy in nineteenth-century textbooks, I 
asked the Victorian scholar from whom 
they were borrowed how in his day these 
books were used. His answer showed 
that teachers of English even then were 
suspicious of theory. The books copy- 
righted 1878 and 1895 were recited on 
topically, and the only composition 
which that student can remember writ- 
ing was a paper on “Cyrus the Great, 
529 B.C.” 

Do we really do much better today? 

I asked a recent college graduate, who, 
nevertheless, was educated on early 
twentieth-century rhetoric, of what 
methods in high-school and collegiate 
composition she was conscious. Her im- 
mediate response was, “All they did was 
to drum it in that every composition 
should have an introduction, a body, and 
a conclusion.” 

I interviewed myself after reading, 
for the first time, the prefaces to the texts 
I had been taught. The authors had 
known that students’ writing must come 
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from genuine personal experience; yet 
my high-school instructors assigned me 
the following theme titles (assigning 
titles was the entire motivation, as I 
recall): 


1. “An Allegory Patterned after Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ (My results were uninspired.) 

2. “An Incident, the Point of Which Is the 
Revelation of Character through the Surmount- 
ing of an Obstacle.” (Really I never surmount- 
ed this one.) 

3. “The Nature, Conditions, and Future 
Prospects of the Work to Which I Am Looking 
Forward.” (I did not choose to write on school- 
teaching, but I surely expected to teach, for I 
carefully recorded each profound theme sub- 
ject—with the idea of perpetuating their absurd- 
ities, no doubt.) 


In the past, in spite of theories, the 
following methods were most commonly 
employed: 

1. Pupils were given classic models to ana- 
lyze and copy. 

2. They were asked to write sentences and 
paragraphs—more or less for the sake of writing 
sentences and paragraphs. 

3. They were subjected to abstract discus- 
sions of unity, coherence, and emphasis. 

4. They were assigned arbitrarily, for the 
most part, the task of writing narratives, ex- 
positions, arguments, and descriptions. It was 
“good discipline” to compel one’s self to write, 
say, an exposition whether one felt like eluci- 
dating or no. 

5. They were assigned themes under some 
form of compulsion and with little motivation. 
These themes were written at home with much 
eking-out of pages and counting of words. 

6. They were taught grammar under the 
supposition that the study of formal grammar 
would produce good writing. 


This in disregard of theory! And do 
we, today, proceed so very differently? 

A teacher of composition today, if she 
is dissdtisfied with mere lip service to 
theory, converts her classroom into a 
den, a laboratory, a tree-top studio, in 
which pupils, with pencils in hand, 
wrestle with their conflicting opinions 
and emotions, take their own mental 


measure, develop and express their 
strongest convictions, vent themselves of 
unhealthy notions and attitudes, struggle 
toward clear, tolerant thought—or, re- 
laxing, cultivate a sense of humor, de- 
velop a unique method of expressing 
themselves, and write with an exuber- 
ance not throttled by form and structure. 
For this teacher, mechanically perfect 
writing and stylistic writing are the 
derivatives of the wish to share. 

A teacher today earnestly concerned 
about close correlation between her aims 
and her pupil accomplishments looks to 


her procedures, replaces worn-out spark . 


plugs, and checks total performance. She 
does not let outside demands for com- 
petition or speed distract her; she refuses 
to listen to “‘back-seat driving.”’ She fills 
up her pupils’ empty thought tanks and 
blows out the clogged lines of emotion. 

A teacher today whose theories enjoy 
full privileges remembers in her methods 
that composition cannot be estranged 
from reading, from speech, from gram- 
mar—from any school subject; from the 
person who is writing; from the hour in 
which it is written. She values stimula- 
tion more than instruction. She adopts 
both old and new methods. She agrees 
with Henry Seidel Canby when he states: 

Unity, coherence, and emphasis—or the 
composition, the paragraph, the sentence are 
not the handles by which a boy would grasp ex- 
pression and subdue it to his use..... Who 
sets out to write a narrative or exposition at age 
15 unless commanded? It is stories we write or 
letters or essays ....and will not coherence, 


unity and emphasis be acquired if we are striv- 
ing to be clear, interesting, and convincing? 


If we are not forty years behind our 
theories, themes are written in the class- 
room at no regular interval; a chance 
remark turns on the ignition, and the 
class is off. Is not this the way adul 
writing is done? 
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heir Watch an adult: (1) He reads a state- 
es of ment in the newspaper to which he reacts 
ggle unfavorably. In heat he pens a letter to 
, Te- the editor. (2) She writes an account of a 
de- social function for the woman’s page in 
sing the midst of anticipation of and prepara- 
ber- tion for that function. (3) He writes the 
ure. report for the board meeting not on the 
fect evening he feels least like it; he watches 
the his inclinations; and, when the urge comes 
to get the job under way, he sets to work 

rned with a vengeance. (4) She owes a per- 
1ims sonal letter; the mood is not on her, so 
‘s to she postpones it until she can do herself 
park and her friend justice. 

She Our pupils are not adults, but they are 
om- made of the same human qualities. 

aaa Look again at the adult in a writing 
situation. Flushed, eager to corral his 
an 


thoughts, he writes at a gallop. The 
“ written word his only lasso, he disregards 


njoy punctuation, spelling, and appearance. 
nods When he desires to share the results of his 
ged writing, he revises it out of consideration 
am- for his reader. 
) the Should not our pupils’ writing be just 
Pua such a personal matter—unbridled writ- 
ula- ing for self-expression—harnessed _re- 
opts writing if the results are worth passing 
along? 
—_ Are we by our insistence on deadlines 
the and page limits responsible for much of 
a the mediocre writing in—and out of— 
Who school? Sometimes I wince at the sight 
tage of a postman’s mailbag, for I have some 
te or idea of how much uninspired writing he 
carries around. 


? Recently I saw part of a grammar 
examination dated June 3, 1909. The 


we following sentence was to be parsed: 
ass- 
ance And now each of the conspirators bared his 
the sword, and Caesar, being hemmed in all around, 
in whatsoever direction he turned meeting blows 


and’swords aimed against his eyes and face, 
driven about like a wild beast, as caught in the 
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hands of his enemy; for it was arranged that all 
of them would take a part in and taste of the 
deed of blood. 


And we allow ourselves to be belittled 
because we are not grammarians of the 
old school! 

Personally, I like nothing better than 
formal grammar; one of my favorite 
games of solitaire is the diagramming of 
difficult sentences. My pupils enjoy 
grammar because I am _ enthusiastic 
about teaching it; but my pupils don’t 
use grammar roo per cent. Admittedly, 
I’m somewhat old-fashioned, for I teach 
grammar in a detached manner. My pu- 
pils make good grades on their daily 
written grammar drills; but, after a week 
of drill on agreement of subject and verb, 
Julia expresses what she has learned in 
this fashion: “‘You should always see to 
it that the subject and verb agrees.” 
Speaking of the class work, Joe says, 
“Was there forty sentences?” 

I thoroughly enjoy explaining the 
technicalities of grammar. Not long ago 
I became eloquent on the subject of split 
infinitives. Summarizing, I said unin- 
tentionally, “Now in our speech we 
must try to never split an infinitive.” I 
become more and more doubtful about 
the efficacy of formal grammar for my 
pupils and me. 

Not so long ago a colleague and I con- 
ducted an experiment with five classes 
of slow pupils; after a diagnostic gram- 
mar test we gave individual, intensive 
written drills for five weeks. The classes 
heartily approved the procedures; the 
teachers expected much of the mastery 
tests. The results, however, showed 246 
points of improvement and 358 points of 
backsliding. In spite of factors which 
might be pointed out as contributing to 
the very unhappy results, I have nonethe- 
less more than partially proved to myself 
that formal, written grammar drill is mis- 
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appropriation of time. I have reached 
the conclusion that the teaching of gram- 
mar should be limited to the supplying 
of our pupils with precision instru- 
ments—with microscopes to place over 
thought. 

Are we as teachers any more eager 
than were our teachers to witness the 
marriage of theoretical scholarship and 
consistent practice—the betrothal of 
which parties was announced, you recall, 
in an 1895 grammar by Baskerville and 
Sewell? (We as a profession believe in 
long engagements.) 

Are we going to present objections 
until a shotgun ceremony is performed? 
Pupils of today may force us to teach as 
we with grace and wisdom long ago 
should have determined to teach. I and 
my generation submitted meekly to 
hand-me-downs; my pupils insist that 
hand-me-downs at least be renovated. 
If I do not assign my pupils “An Inci- 
dent, the Point of Which Is the Revela- 
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tion of Character through the Surmount- 
ing of an Obstacle” to write about, it is 
partly because I suspect that, were I to 
do so, my pupils would notify me that I 
was unfair to unorganized school chil- 
dren. 

If youth were to picket our English 
classes, we would hasten to shift our 
methods so that “college preparatory” 
and “‘life-fitting’” more nearly coincide. 
We would see to it with certainty that 
our worthy, time-honored aims perform 
on all cylinders. With a strike imminent 
we would need no arbiter to convince us 
that emphasis placed on health, straight 
thinking, and maturing personalities 
gives us what all teachers desire—pupils 
possessed of enthusiasm and inventive 
powers who insist on knowing how to 
share their knowledge, thoughts, ideals, 
and convictions effectively. 

Our pupils urgently request the pleas- 
ure of our presence at the marriage of 
Theory and Practice. 


TEACHING LOW I.Q.’S TO READ 


LILLIAN C. 


What about teaching low I.Q.’s to 
read? Do you feel it a nearly hopeless 
task? Do you try to brush the matter 
aside and evade the issue by terming 
these pupils as “slow,” “heavy,” and 
“mentally handicapped’? Or are you 
one of those teachers who has sincerely 
tried to work out lessons within the com- 
prehension of your pupils but has been 
discouraged with the results you ob- 
tained? 

The low I.Q. must learn by acquiring 
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meaningful precepts in order to build up 
useful, clear mental concepts. The teach- 
er can accomplish this by utilizing every 
opportunity he can to give training 
through the senses, chiefly those of the 
kinesthetic or the visual sort. He should 
use illustrative material not only freely 
but wisely. For instance, merely showing 
pictures to illustrate a point under con- 
sideration is insufficient. Thought ques- 
tions and guide questions are needed to 
stimulate the pupils to see what is really 
shown in pictures. Many adults are not 
proficient in observing. Certainly junior 
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high school people need training in this 
respect. 

These principles should be observed in 
teaching low I.Q.’s to read. Attention 
can first be drawn to the pictures in the 
story. Good textbooks especially de- 
signed for low groups have abundant il- 
lustrative material and large print of 
simple vocabulary. In case there are no 
pictures, however, suitable ones can be 
obtained elsewhere to illustrate points in 
the story. From these pictures, discus- 
sion can be started and interest aroused. 
The conversation can be guided and di- 
rected by thought questions. The much- 
needed vocabulary should be presented, 
explained, and learned at the same time. 

For example, in one of the simpler 
reading texts for the ninth grade there is 
a story entitled, “Are They Baboons or 
Blah-boons?”’ The story contains three 
pictures of baboons, two of Old John, 
known as the boss of the baboons, who 
is the main character in the story, and 
the third is of a large mother baboon 
with her baby. With the aid of these pic- 
tures pupils can find out what the story 
is about. Such questions as the following 
will help the pupil in finding the essen- 
tial details: 


What kind of eyes did Old John have? 


Can you learn anything about Old John from 
the expression on his face? 

Do baboons resemble human beings? 

In what ways do baboons resemble human 
beings? 

In the picture of the mother baboon and her 
baby do you note any traits or characteristics 


you also note in human mothers with their 
babies? 


The development of good, clear speech 
should be the teacher’s aim during the 
oral discussion and informal talks on the 
habits and behavior of baboons. Experi- 
ences at the zoo and other stories read 


will furnish material for this discussion. 
As the new and unfamiliar words need- 
ed to read the story are mentioned, the 
teacher can write them on the black- 
board, underlining the  syllables—as 
ba - boons—to help the pupils with pro- 
nunciations. After a little practice in em- 
phasizing syllables, it is amazing how 
quickly the class is able to help itself 
with getting new words. 

By this time the title of the story can 
be put up on the blackboard. Upon in- 
quiry into the meaning of ‘‘blah-boons,” 
the class can be led to appreciate the au- 
thor’s feeling about baboons’ continual 
chatter and noise. A member of the class 
may repeat over and over such a chatter 
for emphasis. 

Vocabulary will need much attention. 
“Boss” should be explained and written 
on the blackboard. Better meaning may 
accompany the word if a person acts out 
being a boss. From the story lines may 
be cited that explain what kind of boss 
Old John was. The teacher may cite the 
passage, “He was faced with the same 
problem that confronted the old woman 
who lived in a shoe and had so many 
children.”” Some member of the class 
could be called upon to explain more fully 
what that means. This procedure should 
be followed until the first portion of the 
story to be read is covered. 

At the time the class is assigned a 
study period, study questions may be 
given to help them get the thought. An 
oral discussion or a short written test fol- 
lowing the study will give the teacher ev- 
idence of the kind of reading done by his 
students. 

Subject matter needs to be broken 
down into smaller and smaller portions— 
just as small as is necessary for the pupils 
to understand. They cannot take big 
bites at a time, nor can they digest them 
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quickly. Their mental digestive systems 
consume only bits at a time and very 
slowly. Through diagnosis and constant 
sympathetic study the teacher can de- 
cide on adequate and safe doses of sub- 
ject matter to be apportioned for each 
lesson. Check-ups and reviews all along 
the line will determine how well informa- 
tion is being assimilated. 

In the case of the baboon story, the 
writer deemed it wise to break up the en- 
tire story into seven parts, in each in- 
stance at some small climax, so that the 
class was curious about the part to fol- 
low. Because this was the first story se- 
lected, due caution was exercised. Such 
good study habits and procedure were 
formed during the reading of this story 
that larger and larger portions could be 
attacked in subsequent stories. In time 
preparation for the reading of whole stor- 
ies was given in a single lesson period. 
Vocabulary needs diminished, and all pu- 
pils showed decided growth in attacking 
and learning new words for themselves. 
Check-up tests given on each story read 
actually proved that the members of the 
class made steady gains in their ability 
to read. 

It must be remembered, too, that these 
pupils have short spans of attention and 
so need wise guidance continuaily in or- 
der to hold them to their best work. 
Throughout teaching and study periods 
they need to “listen”’ intelligently to ev- 
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erything that is said, whether the speaker 
be the teacher or a classmate. 

In conclusion the writer further offers 
the following hints as helpful to teachers 
of low I.Q. groups: 


1. Use a vocabulary the pupils will under- 
stand. (If new words are needed, be sure 
to develop them.) 

2. Teach only a few new things in a lesson— 
slowly and clearly. 

3. Do all kinds of incidental teaching just as 
the need arises. 

4. Review and reteach at any point in the les- 
son when it is necessary. 

5. Progress only at the speed the class can go. 

6. Give directions very distinctly and as brief- 
ly as possible. 

7. Develop a friendly, sympathetic feeling 
toward the members of the class. 

8. Create and maintain a friendly spirit among 
the members of the class. 

9. Recognize and commend good attainment 
exhibited by pupils. 

10. Capitalize on special pupil talents and abili- 
ties found in the group. (For example, the 
boy or the girl who can draw well should be 
given the opportunity to illustrate some- 
thing in the story.) 

11. Be calm, cheerful, and poised. Keep an 
even disposition in dealing with disturb- 
ances and irregularities if they arise. 

12. Routinize as much of the class procedure 
as possible. These pupils do not respond 
well to change, if it is given too often. 
Each new routine must be learned through 
repetition. 

13. Study work and assignments should be very 
clear and definite. 
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PILOTING INTO POETRY 


SISTER M. PHILIP, C.S.C.! 


Pegasus has wings. And year after 
year venturesome teachers of creative 
writing endeavor to fire students with 
their own enthusiasm and to equip them 
fora nonstop flight into the rarer reaims 
of poetry. But how begin? How over- 
come the prejudices, founded or un- 
founded, which influence high-school 
students? How transform various stages 
of apathy into a contagious enthusiasm? 

Should one start with an explanation 
of the intricate mechanism of poetry—all 
the Do’s and Don’t’s of rhythm and 
rhyme—and after these have been mas- 
tered send the students up on their first 
solo flight as well-equipped pilots? Or 
should one first take them up on a 
breathless flight into the azure unlimited 
ceiling of the sky and let them look down 
with wondering eyes where the earth 
stretches far below like a crazy quilt of 
green and gold, until they are so en- 
chanted that they ask to take the stick 
themselves? Let us try the latter method. 

Granted, many may never reach the 
stratosphere! Who cares? Pegasus him- 
self could not breathe in those far 
reaches. The troposphere, with a ceiling 
of 26,000 feet, is scope enough for the 
skill and the bliss of the most daring 
fliers and, I might add, for the most 
daring teachers. 

But what of procedure? In order to 
set our course, we adopted a type of 
celestial navigation, listing ten of the 
most beautiful things we knew, things 
perceived by the senses. These selections 
ranged anywhere from “the keen green 
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scent of newly mown grass” to “the 
sound of someone drying dishes while 
I’m in the other room listening to the 
radio.” 

The crux of the first day’s venture was 
a supervised flight into metaphor, obvi- 
ating the common error of beginners, 
who often consider rhyme more impor- 
tant than thought. The most vital part 
of the experiment, in fact, consisted in 
the listing of good metaphors (carefully 
avoiding that term—or any other gram- 
matical terminology, for that matter). 
“Something is something else’’ was our 
compass, and five good figures were re- 
quired from each student-pilot. “Spring 
is a gypsy,” “The moon is a lantern,”’ 
and “The wind is a vagabond” are typi- 
cal. But there were skids and spins, too, 
among which the following is outstand- 
ing: ‘Ears are wings for some people.” 

The best metaphors were checked and 
put on the board for further develop- 
ment. A co-operative experiment was 
the initial procedure which resulted in 
the following unrhymed form by the 
seniors: 

The wind is a prying gossip, 

Spreading scandal to the listening leaves, 

Enviously eyeing the silent daisies, 

Whispering the secrets of the waving grass. 

The wind is a prying gossip. 


Individual experiments were quite as 
successful. 


Autumn is an Indian 
Quietly, stealthily creeping up on summer, 
Painting the leaves with warlike faces, 
Mysteriously and silently leaving on moc- 
casined feet. 
Autumn is an Indian. 
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Night is a black swan 

Spreading its wings over the earth, 
Floating silently and swiftly, 
Carrying secrets in its blackness. 
Night is a black swan. 


These examples, like all others which will 
be cited, are just as the students handed 
them in. 

Initiation into rhyme came the second 
day, when the pilots were requested to 
supply a third and fourth line for various 
quatrains. 

Given: The wind is crying on the hill, 
The dark peers through my window 
pane, 
Added: While snug in bed I listen to 
The steady drum of winter rain. 


Given: Spring is a gypsy 
With flowers in her hair, 
Added: Dancing gaily and lightly 
In rose-blown air. 


Given: Wishes are balloons 
Gay and bright, 
Added: Who cares? I wish 
I didn’t have to write. 


Lest the casual reader should fail to 
read between the lines, there were also 
other and more mournful results. For 
example, 

Spring is a gypsy 

With flowers in her hair, 
Working all day 

Like an old gray mare. 


The manuscript itself was copiously 
decorated with various profiles. 

The next flight into realms of rhyme 
came the third day with the introduction 
of the triolet. Why that form? Because 
it is essential that thought be as predomi- 
nant as rhyme in order to have a success- 
ful result. The junior co-operative effort 
resulted in the following: 


THE POSTMAN 


His name is Mr. Jones, it seems, 
I never noticed him before. 


He builds or shatters all my dreams, 
His name is Mr. Jones, it seems. 

He puts the hope in all my schemes, 
He slides the mail beneath my door. 
His name is Mr. Jones, it seems, 

I never noticed him before. 


And individual flights included these: 


SHE IS PURE AS AIR 


Mary is my Mother fair, 

She will always be my friend, 

Her voice is light as perfumed air. 
Mary is my Mother fair, 

Her gown is blue, and gold her hair, 
My love for her wil! never end. 
Mary is my Mother fair, 

She will always be my friend. 


TO YOU 

Today I send my love to you, 
The dearest of all mothers, 

O Lady, robed in mantle blue, 
Today I send my love to you, 
And so I sing the praises true 
For you above all others. 
Today I send my love to you, 
The dearest of all mothers. 


Meanwhile not only Pegasus was 
winged but the week was also flying. 
The laboratory period on che third day 
commenced with the reading and dis- 
cussion of attractive lyrics and ballads. 
And then the students were out on their 
own. For some it was a perilous trip; 
for others, a glory. 

The air is hot and full of sand; 

The buzzards wheel overhead; 

The sun beats down on the parched land; 

The very skies are red. 


But over yonder, to the west, 
A haven may be seen, 

A haven cool to offer rest, 

A haven cool and green. 


For a moment 

I thought I knew your name, 
Then it vanished 

As it came— 

A flash! A light! 

From the distant shore 
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A swaying lantern in the night 
Shining on my heart. 
What for? 


A golden sun comes up each day 
In clouds of hazy pink, 

And melting frosty dawn away 
Drives out a night of ink. 


And when the fiery sun will set 
In clouds of golden hue, 

The sky, a blue and purple net, 
May catch a star or two. 


Monkeys are the craziest things 

That ever man did see, 

They pound the bars and stamp their feet 
Just trying to get free. 


They make such silly faces 
Whenever they look at me, 

That you’d think J was a side show, 
Could that be? 


It seems like only yesterday 
I tucked him into bed, 

He had a little teddy bear, 
A soldier made of lead. 


Today he is a soldier, 

On his shoulder there’s a gun, 
He fights for right and freedom, 
He’s John, my only son. 


Nothing profound, certainly, but still 
obviously successful flights. And when, 
on the fifth day, we turned to the chapter 
on versification in our English texts, we 
were in no strange skyways. Meter was 
illustrated on the blackboard by lines 
from familiar poems as well as by lines 
from our own experiments, and rhyme 


was something of which we had a 
working knowledge. Rhythm and rhyme 
scheme had been robbed of all terror. 

A week’s study is, of necessity, far 
from exhaustive. But it is an adventure, 
and it gives young pilots a taste of the 
joy which is indispensable to creative 
achievement. 

A word of warning, however, to the 
instructor. Be not deluded! All is not 
sunshine and fair weather. Nimbus 
clouds loom large on the horizon of such 
a venture. Some students will spend the 
“lab” period in drawing graphic illustra- 
tions of the little red schoolhouse burning 
down, and others will become profession- 
als in the erudite game known as tick- 
tacktoe. Others, still, will hand in such 
obscurities as the following: 


DOUBT 
On heavy doors I swing, 
By candle light I play 
With fear for food, 
And night for day. 


The shadow is cast upon the heart, 
The sea in the golden eye 

And an arrow into the sun 
Darkens the glowing sky. 


Be not dismayed by this, nor by the 
papers which assume such chaotic pro- 
portions that you groan aloud, ‘What 
price poetry!” For through it all there 
will be the keen cold wind of far horizons, 
the steady drone of engines, and the 
swift silver shadow of a winged steed. 
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ROUND TABLE 


THE “TRUE FRIENDS” OF 
HAMLET? 


If one may, without being considered dis- 
courteous or impertinent, ask Miss Alice 
Morgan (‘“True Friends of Hamlet,” Eng- 
lish Journal, September, 1943, pp. 396-97) 
for a more adequate definition of “the best 
friends that any man could have,” I should 
like to request such definition. Although 
Miss Morgan cannot find “definite, conclu- 
sive evidence that Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern acted from any motives other than 
those of pure friendship,” I can find no 
evidence of true friendship—at least as I 
conceive it—in their conduct. Indeed, a con- 
sideration of lines of the play and of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic technique suggests that 
the dramatist meant the reader to accept 
the “general opinion” which Miss Morgan 
laments. 


When one meets Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern in Act II, scene 2, one learns that, 
despite their previous association with Ham- 
let, they had to be sent for! True friends 
should come to the aid of distressed com- 
panions without a third party’s interven- 
tion. That Shakespeare intended the sincer- 
ity of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to be 
suspect is clear if the two young men are 
compared with Horatio, who is—to this 
reader at least—a more satisfactory example 
of “pure friendship.”’ 


A student of Shakespeare is well aware of 
the frequency with which the great Eliza- 
bethan employed contrasting characters. 
So common is this device, in truth, that one 
must be wary of passing final evaluation on 
a Shakespearean character until the full im- 
plications of the contrast have been realized. 
In the case under discussion, consider how 
Horatio came to Elsinore of his own volition, 
stayed in the background as the exigencies 
of the times required, but was there when 
Hamlet needed a friend. Shakespeare 
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heightens this difference in character and 
motive by the sort of behavior which Ham- 
let employs toward Horatio and that affect- 
ed for Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Ham- 
let candidly reveals his surprise at Horatio’s 
visit but immediately accepts Horatio’s sim- 
ple, honest explanation. There is no “play- 
ing up” to Horatio; instead Hamlet speaks 
his heart’s bitterness without hesitancy— 
ample evidence of his sincere, if unostenta- 
tious, recognition of true friendship. But in 
Act II, scene 2, when Hamlet is accosted by 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, he imme- 
diately cracks a coarse joke with them (at 
once a reflection on their characters and a 
clue to his evaluation of them). Then, when 
they answer his query about their presence 
at court, he sees through their lie (it is bas- 
ically a lie, as Shakespeare obviously sug- 
gests) and guesses the truth. True, this pas- 
sage might be distorted to prove that they 
were not skilled courtiers, but it cannot by 
any stretch of logic be produced as evidence 
of “pure friendship”! 

If, as Miss Morgan reasons, Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern did not suspect Claudius 
and if they did not report all that Hamlet 
said to them, these two display a flaw in 
character—infidelity to a trust. At the same 
time, this evidence also backfires against the 
two young men if it is applied—by contrast 
—to Horatio. Nowhere in the play does 
Claudius approach Horatio to spy on Ham- 
let; and the implication is that the shrewd 
Claudius knew the futility of such an ap- 
proach. That Claudius expected to succeed 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern is suffi- 
cient comment on their friendship for Ham- 
let and on their intelligence. Or, again, that 
these two are somewhat simple-minded is 
clear by the contrast with the scholarly, in- 
telligent Horatio; and one may better ex- 
plain the omissions in their reports as arising 
from their failure to understand Hamlet, as 
Hamlet meant them to fail. There is no 
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evidence that friendship or conscience ever 
troubled them; they were willing tools of 
Claudius. Guildenstern’s reply to Hamlet’s 
“rudeness,”’ mentioned by Miss Morgan, is 
no proof of friendship; it is, rather, the re- 
tort of a thwarted underling who realizes 
that his true motives have been discovered. 
Yet—still the tool—Rosencrantz proceeds 
in this scene to try to sound out Hamlet; 
Hamlet, knowing the real motives of his 
erstwhile “friend,” gives a reply which he 
hopes will reach the king’s ear! 

I agree that we cannot accuse Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern of consciously 
agreeing to the death of Hamlet. But, on 
the other hand, I see no reason to pity them 
in death—“‘friends” who came only when 
sent for by Claudius, who readily acceded 
to the suggestion that they spy on their 
friend for their own profit. The world has 
never had a more noble definition of “pure 
friendship” than the famous “Greater love 
hath no man than this....”; and I can 
find no trace of such devotion to Hamlet in 
the feelings of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern. If there be any grain of true sterling 
in their relationship, it is grossly debased by 
the alloys of self-profit and time-serving. 

In contrast, there is Horatio, who is anx- 
ious to commit suicide when Hamlet dies 
and who has, throughout the play, paid no 
attention at all to his own status at court. 
Here is the only example in the play of 
“pure friendship”’; and Shakespeare, resort- 
ing to one of his favorite dramatic devices, 
makes this example more striking by the con- 
trast with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

One must in evaluating Shakespearean 
characters have more regard for Shake- 
speare’s use of contrasting characters. Even 
more important, one must be accurate in 
definitions. In a world which has seen inter- 
national “friendships,” based on the self- 
profit motive, one must not confuse pupils’ 
minds and standards by holding up Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern as examples of 
“pure friendship” or “the best friends that 
any man could have’’! 

RoBert H. Morcan 


TuHeE Hirt ScHOOL 
Pottstown, Pa. 


MORE OF HAMLET AND HIS 
“TRUE FRIENDS’ 


The whole question of the proper rela- 
tionship of one human being to his fellow- 
men has always seemed to me to be the cen- 
tral problem of Hamlet. Obviously, all the 
characters were living in the midst of a 
scheming and corrupt court life. Hamlet, 
himself, was in need of friendly, understand- 
ing counsel, 

He from time to time turned to both 
Ophelia and his mother for comfort, and 
received none. It is generally accepted that 
disillusionment over his mother’s conduct 
had as much to do with Hamlet’s state of 
mind as did his father’s death and his own 
disappointment in the matter of the king- 
ship. One of the most poignant passages of 
the play is that one where Ophelia recounts 
to Polonius the story of Hamlet’s visit to 
her room. The poignancy, it seems to me, 
lies in Ophelia’s total failure to understand 
that Hamlet came to her seeking help. He 
wanted someone with whom to talk over 
his troubles. 


Since Ophelia failed him here and else- 
where, perhaps Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern were introduced into the play to fur- 
ish Hamlet some real help. If that were 
true, the fact that Hamlet failed to recog- 
nize them for what they might have been 
constitutes another element in the tragedy 
of the play—a tragic element not generally 
recognized, I believe. 


Whenever I have taught the play of Ham- 
let, one question in the final examination 
has always been: “What character or char- 
acters in the play seem to you to have the 
qualities of a true friend?”” Many answers 
are given; even Claudius has been known to 
receive votes. But I cannot recall that any 
student has ever suggested Rosencrantz or 
Guildenstern as his idea of a true friend. 


A. F. OLNEY 


PHOENIX UNION HiGH SCHOOLS 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


* This contribution has been abridged by the edi- 
tor, to avoid overlapping. 
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A WARTIME PROJECT 


During the school year of 1942 and 1943 
masters of communication arts shared glo- 
riously with masters of the older arts of war 
in their efforts to save the freedom and fu- 
ture of the world. Radio operators, photog- 
raphers, and men and women of the press 
stood shoulder to shoulder with soldier, 
sailor, and bombardier in places of greatest 
danger, and upon their accurate reports the 
success of the next moves often depended. 
“Lords of the Word” shared with leaders of 
Air, Army, and Navy in shaping the events 
of the world. They instilled their courage 
into the great army of civilians, which put 
forth ever greater efforts. We members of 
this army stood at each milestone with Win- 
ston Churchill, looking back with awe over 
the road covered but going on with renewed 
hope to the next turn; we went with our 
President to Tunisia and heard the vital 
click of the home front with the battle front; 
we looked with Wendell Willkie into that 
reservoir of good will which must be saved 
to cement the broken pieces into one world; 
we stood on the bridge between the old and 
the new with Mme Chiang, seeing a two- 
way passage over which the best of each 
must pass to merge for a better civilization; 
we waited with Margaret Bourke White to 
see the boys come home “on a wing and a 
prayer.”’ Such was the power of radio and 
press to make this war everybody’s war. 

What a year for students of English, even 
those of junior-high ages, not only to gain 
an appreciation of the part the communica- 
tion arts were playing in winning the war 
and the peace but also to make some con- 
tributions of their own! Of course, such ser- 
vices must be infinitesimal in the light of 
the great projects swung across five con- 
tinents and four seas, but it could not be too 
small to have some favorable consequences 
in the developing lives of the young partici- 
pants. To these ends, then, much of the 
English work of several junior-high classes 
was directed during the year. 

A community scrap drive furnished a 
good opportunity to start this work. Local 
newspapers were printing suggestive articles 


on the collection of scrap. These were as- 
signed to be read at home. The scrap pile 
became a sight of greatest interest as objects 
were marshaled in from attic, basement, 
kitchen, and garage—an array outrivaling in 
variety the list of one of the suggestive news 
articles. Interest in these small but effective 
news articles developed into a general in- 
terest in the part played by radio and press 
in winning the war. Out of thoughts gained 
from these sources grew conversations, re- 
ports, dramatizations, and paragraphs writ- 
ten by members of one English class to in- 
fluence other English classes in their patriot- 
ic thinking and acting. 

The latter activity was a popular one and 
gradually grew into communication projects 
of wider scope. A “Victory Committee,” 
personnel changing from time to time, was 
appointed to study the special needs for, 
and ways and means of, communicating 
with all pupils of the building so as to in- 
crease their efforts for victory. As a result, 
two original playlets were presented, several 
illustrated talks were given, and “Victory 
Sheets” were distributed through the build- 
ing when that seemed the best way to com- 
municate ideas. The committee helped se- 
lect material for the sheets, choosing from 
the contributions made by classes of low 
ability as well as from those of high, so that 
all might have a share in the project. 

The first V Sheet was prepared at the 
time of the Red Cross drive for funds. Oth- 
ers followed on such subjects as “Keeping 
up Morale in the Home,” “Recreation in 
Wartime,” “Making a Success of the Stamp 
and Bond Sale,” “Home and Community 
Work for School Girls and Boys,” “Victory 
Gardening” and “A Vacation Yardstick.” 

The youthful writers became especially 
eager to help their nation in its Victory 
Garden campaign. As they heard the need 
of food persistently declared on the radio, 
they began to make careful preparations to 
do their part. They wrote letters to many 
seed companies which offered free garden 
guides, charts, and plans, and in response 
an attractive assortment was received. 
These were read, along with articles in 
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magazines and chapters in books on garden- 
ing. Facts which seemed to them to be of 
importance to gardeners in our locality and 
with our facilities were selected and out- 
lined. It was decided to present these facts 
by means of illustrated garden talks while 
using the V Sheet to arouse patriotic inter- 
est in gardening. The talks were prepared 
by groups, each group taking its special 
subject from the outline. Illustrating slides 
were made in the art room. 

Art and domestic-science classes co- 
operated with English classes in a vital way. 
The attractive appearance of the V Sheets 
on the bulletin boards drew pupils to them 
from kindergarten through the junior high. 
The domestic-science department gave use- 
ful information in a clever way about vege- 
tables and their vitamin values. 

As time passed, the young writers took 
satisfaction in the interest with which the V 
Sheet was received and in the active response 
which it evoked. It is hoped that their confi- 
dence in communication arts and their abili- 
ty to use them to help solve community 
problems will develop through the years. 


PARRY 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Fort WAYNE, Inp. 


ASSIGNING THE IMPOSSIBLE 


There is no time like fall to convince me 
of the penury of my word-hoard. If I stay 
inside and keep my eyes from straying to 
the window, I am fairly content with my 
vocabulary. “During the decline of the 
drama there was a marked resurgence of 
the heroic tale. These resuscitated romanc- 

But ‘uc words to describe the maple out- 
side my window that is gold against the 
smoke-blue of the sky line, I realize that I 
am destitute. Surely, gold is not the right 
word. Other things are gold. This color is 
itself only. And the smoke-blue—there is 
nothing like it, especially when it is inten- 
sified by a scarlet maple or a deep-red oak. 
If there is nothing else like the colors of fall, 
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does one not have to find special words for 
them? 

How shall I tell about the blood-red 
woodbine that hangs like a rakish hat over 
the gray brick entrance to the root cellar? 
The locust trees are the color of ripe ground 
cherries, but who ever saw ripe ground cher- 
ries filagreed against a blue sky? The Doug- 
las firs, standing like tall chaperones at the 
tennis court, are dark-green velvet now 
against the shimmering light stuffs of the 
elms and maples back of them. It is as if 
they were telling their less hardy neighbors 
that they could face the mad whirl of the 
oncoming season because they own a win- 
ter formal. 

How shall I tell about these things? Or 
how shall I keep silence? Each morning I 
approach my window, fling it wide, look out 
over the fields and trees and say to myself: 
“There it is. Unspeakably lovely. Unspeak- 
ably for you at least. Can’t you do anything 
about the brilliance of that winter wheat 
alongside the sallow pyramids of corn shocks 
. ... and the whole world washed in smoke, 
with scarlet and yellow and green curving 
the horizon everywhere you look?” 

Chagrined, I turn away. I have been 
known to be quite eloquent in answering 
myself. I can protest hotly and smooth 
things out so that I am mollified, but I nev- 
er even try to meet the reproaches of my 
soul as it asks my mind for words for fall. 
Maybe if I did stop to think about a defense, 
I’d remind my importunate spirit that in 
the great epic the man had a key. Did the 
scribe not say the Geat answered, “‘unlock- 
ing his word-hoard’”’? Maybe I have the 
words but just haven’t found the right lock- 
smith. 

Well, anyway, I shall continue flinging 
open my window until, one morning, I shall 
see black branches stark against a gray sky. 
There will be a faint odor of heat in my 
room, and the radiators will gurgle as they 
prepare for a long combat with Minnesota’s 
below-zero weather. I shall close the win- 
dow, reach for the window stick, and meas- 
ure a little space for fresh air at the top. 

Briskly I shall turn to meet my first-hour 
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composition class. ‘Keeping your eye on 


the object,’’ I shall say to them coolly, as if. 


I had been planning to say it for a long time, 
“is extremely important. Look at a thing. 
See it. Walk all around it, if you can; keep 
looking at it until you can describe it vivid- 
ly. It’s not too difficult.”” And very prob- 
ably I shall not even have the grace to blush. 


SISTER M. Jeroma, O.S.B. 


COLLEGE OF St. BENEDICT 
St. JosepH, MINN. 


A SQUINT AT GRAMMAR IN 
OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Another stalwart “solid” along with al- 
gebra, geometry, and ancient and modern 
languages to which obeisance is made by a 
host of high-school teachers is English 
grammar. I have no way of knowing to 
what extent the energies and time of teach- 
ers are expended in this phase of English, 
but I venture to state that from 20 to 30 
per cent of all the work in the field of Eng- 
lish is devoted to formal, technical, dry-as- 
dust grammar—most of which is futile, 
wasteful, and unnecessary. 

Permit me to expatiate: There are about 
fifteen or eighteen different uses of the noun 
(or is it twenty-four?) ; the pupils are drilled 
and drilled to recite these uses glibly; to 
write sentences illustrating them; and to 
identify the several uses in sentences. 
Again, we lavish some of our best and most 
skilful efforts in the teaching of the different 
uses—substantive, adjective, and adverbial 
—of subordinate clauses, and infinitive, par- 
ticipial, and prepositional phrases. An in- 
ordinate amount of time is spent on this 
work. To what purpose and with what aim 
and end in view? Are the boys and girls bet- 
ter enabled to present in an enthusiastic 
manner a two- or three-minute interesting 
oral composition? Are they aided to write 
a worth-while paragraph concisely and lu- 
cidly? 

Let me present my ideas from another 
angle. Suppose that every one of the tens of 
thousands of high-school students fully 
realized and thoroughly appreciated that 


in the sentence: “He came dashing down 
the stairs,” “dashing down the stairs” is a 
participial phrase used adverbially to ex- 
press manner. I now ask: What of it? 
What possible good can it do our students to 
know that, in the sentence ““To New York 
is a short distance,” “to New York” is a 
prepositional phrase used as a noun, subject 
of the verb “‘is’’? I cannot help feeling that 
this highly abstract material is irrelevant 
and unrelated to the experiential lives of 
our youngsters. 

Puitie S. BLUMBERG 


CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
PATERSON. N.]J. 


RACIAL AND GROUP PREJUDICE 


The question below was put on the board 
at the end of a test given to four English 
classes, with results as tabulated. Pupils 
were assured of privacy for their ‘pet 
hates,” and though somewhat taken by sur- 
prise, responded thoughtfully. The question 
was headed: 


Is THERE SOME GROUP OR RACE OR PARTY 
You DISLIKE AS A WHOLE? 


Check your ‘‘pet hates”’ in the list below, one or 
more. Avoid thinking of individuals, as for instance 
Hitler, when you consider the Germans. If you dis- 
like none of the groups named, write “‘none.”’ 


Grade | Grade | Grade} Grade 
Total 
8 9 Ir 

No. pupils voting..| 20 | 34 27 21 102 
ee 2 I 5 2 10 
eS 4 I 5 I II 
Japanese........5- 5 3 15 4 27 
Serre 2 ° I I 4 
Russians (Commu- 

I ° 2 ° 
ee 4 4 6 I 15 
er I I ° 2 
ee 2 ° 3 I 6 
oe ° ° ° I I 
Protestants........] 1 I ° ° 2 
“New ° I ° I 
Labor unions...... I ° 2 ° 3 
Republicans....... 2 ° ° ° 2 
‘“‘Wall Street”. .... I ° 3 ° 4 

7 | 12 | 33t 


t No dislike votes. 


* Dislike votes. 
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The totals were analyzed next day in 
each class, with praise for the good showing 
as regards political and religious prejudice, 
and also for the surprisingly large number 
voting ‘‘No dislikes.”” The heavy antiracial 
vote roused active comment. Some felt that 
a secret ballot would have shown even great- 
er racial prejudice; but no pupil wanted to 
change his own ballot and no class wanted 
to ballot again to secure secrecy. Criticism 
by the teacher was confined to the illogical 
disparity between the German and Japanese 
totals and to the apparent success of anti- 
British and anti-Semitic propaganda. 

However, it will be noted that approxi- 
mately half the totals were voted by one 
class (a slow-reading group), and that this 


tenth-year class accounted for only one- 
eleventh of the total hate”’ vote. 

The school represented is typical of east- 
ern city high-school populations in regard to 
racial inheritance, religion, and politics. 

The fourteen choices for balloting were 
made on two considerations—adult preju- 
dice, confirmed by the revelations of Carl- 
son’s Under Cover, and war hates. Only the 
largest minority groups were included. Po- 
litical parties and wealth groups drew little 
fire in October, 1943. It would be interest- 
ing to test these again in October, 1944. 


D. H. Ricu 


Arts ScHoor 
NEWARK, NEw JERSEY 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


The Youth Advisory Council of England 
appointed by the minister of education pub- 
lished a report on September 16 which con- 
tains the following recommendations con- 
cerning planned leisure activities: 


The recommendations regarding the use of 
leisure are based on three main principles: 1— 
It is essential to start with the interests of the 
young people themselves; 2—They should be 
free to choose their own leisure activities; 3—A 
wide variety of activities should be encouraged 
and provision made for boys and girls not tem- 
peramentally attracted by communal activities. 
The Council suggests that, since at present the 
most popular leisure activities are the cinema 
and dancing, efforts be made both in schools and 
clubs by discussions, by informed criticism and 
by planned cinema-going to realize that the 
cinemas have potentialities for good. 


This news comes from the British Informa- 
tion Services. 


A change in the regulations governing 
postponement of induction of high-school 
boys was announced in the Newsletter for 
September. A boy who becomes eighteen 
while he is attending summer session or dur- 
ing the first semester of the academic year 
may have his induction postponed, pro- 
vided he is in the last half of any one of his 
own academic years. 


During the summer a new organization 
was formed to promote the operation of 
democratic forces in southeastern Europe. 
Louis Adamic is the president; the organi- 
zation is called the United Committee of 
South-Slavic Americans. On September 7 
there appeared the first number of the Bul- 
letin of the United Committee, edited by 
Mr. Adamic and published at toro Park 
Avenue, New York 28. 


A pamphlet entitled How To Use The 
Chicago Sun in High School Classes, by 


Robert H. Carpenter, is offered to teachers 
by the Chicago Sun. Mr. Carpenter defines 
the services of the newspaper and recom- 
mends activities for classes in English and 
social studies. 


The first number of Educational Leader- 
ship—a new periodical from the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, N.E.A.—appeared in October. 
This magazine combines Educational Method 
and Curriculum Journal. Ruth Cunning- 
ham is the editor. Published monthly, Oc- 
tober through May, Educational Leadership 
is sold from the N.E.A. offices, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
The subscription rate is $3.00 a year. 


Two recent issues of the English Leaflet, 
published by the New England Association 
of Teachers, are tributes to the memory of 
honored and _ influential leaders. Samuel 
Thurber, who died June 13, 1943, taught in 
Newton High School from 1902 until his re- 
tirement in 1941. Devoted to his profession, 
he conducted classes in the teaching of Eng- 
lish at Dartmouth and at Harvard. Charles 
Swain Thomas, whose publications areknown 
to English teachers throughout America, died 
on June 26, 1943. He also taught in Newton 
High School. His last position, from which 
which he retired after sixteen years’ service, 
was in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. 


This is the fifteenth season of the CBS 
American School of the Air. A Teacher’s 
Manual, 1943-44, which is available from 
the studios at 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, gives full information on the daily 
programs throughout the winter and many 
suggestions for supplementary study. The 
programs began on October 11 and continue 
until April 28. Each week the schedule is as 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


follows: Monday, science; Tuesday, music; 
Wednesday, global geography and history; 
Thursday, tales; and Friday, current events. 


Directions for Writing a Long Paper 
Based on Book Material (rev. ed.), by Eliza- 
beth Rogers Payne, are clear, concise, and 
well suited for general purposes. Send $0.25 
to the author, P.O. Box 44, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 


A series of booklists for schools has been 
prepared for circulation by the State Edu- 
cation Department of New York. Books on 
American Minorities, for example, may be 
obtained at 5 cents per copy. Some of the 
lists are Recent Books for Young People, 
Stories of America for Young People, and 
A Good Word for Democracy. Address Miss 
Anna C. Kennedy, Library Extension Divi- 
sion, State Education Building, Albany, 
New York. 


A Victory Book List for Senior High 
Schools is obtainable from H. Reid Hunter, 
superintendent in charge of high schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Jobs and Security for Tomorrow, by Max- 
well S. Stewart, is No. 84 in the “Public 
Affairs Pamphlets” series, sold by the Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, at ro cents per copy. 


Effective reading instruction in the upper 
elementary grades and in high school needs 
to be continuous and general. The guiding 
principles for such instruction are concisely 
defined by Frank H. Gorman in the Septem- 
ber School Review. First, emphasis must be 
placed on teaching the child to read effi- 
ciently. This means that reading must be 
regarded as a pattern of skills and abilities, 
as a process and not simply as a content sub- 
ject. Second, children need special kinds of 
reading instruction in all grades and sub- 
jects. Third, the teacher must adapt mate- 
rials and methods to the varying abilities of 
the pupils. Fourth, defective reading can 
be improved by instructional procedures in 
regular classroom teaching. Such proce- 
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dures include the tactful approach—the as- 
signment which arouses definite expecta- 
tions—the recommendation of special as- 
signments and materials, the preparation 
for difficulties with new vocabulary, new 
literary forms and new ideas, guidance in 
both rapid and analytical reading, and effi- 
cient testing of the results. 


At the Conference on Articulation be- 
tween the High Schools and Colleges of the 
Lehigh Valley, May 8, 1942, a report was 
presented by the Committee on English 
Composition. The recommendations of the 
committee have since been published in a 
sixteen-page bulletin for use among high- 
school teachers and pupils. Standards for 
the high-school graduate planning to enter 
college are outlined in detail. Spelling, 
punctuation, grammar and sentence struc- 
ture, planning a composition, impromptu 
writing, and accurate reading are the points 
stressed. The committee recommends the 
systematic use of diagnostic tests in high 
school, supervised writing for all students 
at least once a week, and an intensive six 
weeks’ review of grammar at the end of the 
senior year. Copies of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on English Composition are available 
from the Miers-Bachman Lithographing 
Company, 731 Allen Street, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, at $5.00 a hundred. 


In the October School Review, Lillian C. 
Parham explains an effective method of 
teaching news interpretation in the junior 
high school. Beginning with the news arti- 
cle, the pupils make class reports until they 
are able to recognize important items and 
explain the main points. Then they study 
photographs in the news, learning to explain 
the importance of the persons photo- 
graphed, and they study outstanding radio 
commentators, learning to report on news 
broadcasts. Other types of news interpreta- 
tion are maps, graphs, diagrams, and car- 
toons. After pupils have mastered the spe- 
cial methods, they make their own choices 
for class reports, bulletin boards, and indi- 
vidual notebooks. 
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Mr. Countee Cullen has successfully 
taught courses in the writing of poetry at the 
Frederick Douglass Junior High School, 
where the enrolment is practically all Negro. 
In the September High Points he explains 
some of the methods by which he develops 
enthusiasm and skill among his pupils. At 
first, pupils are assured that they are not 
required to make rhymes. Understanding 
that poetry gives a chance to exercise im- 
agination, they begin with a composition 
entitled “If I Had a Magic Wand.” Steven- 
son’s Child’s Garden impresses upon them 
the straightforwardness of the verses, the 
ease of the rhymes, and the immediacy of 
the subjects. Mother’s Day gives an oppor- 
tunity for a poem of which the first stanza 
is composed by the group, each pupil adding 
verses in his own way. The limerick and the 
parody are forms which appeal generally. 
One of the exercises which the classes like is 
called “How Would a Poet Say This?” The 
answers are metaphors on common words: 
“Snow is nature’s salt’’; ‘Winds are violent 
songs in motion.” With a sense that they 
are doing something “‘special,”’ the groups 
have fun and work hard. 


A different, sound device for introducing 
a class to the study of poetry is the compo- 
sition of a group-poem. In fact, a day or 
two spent on a group poem may be of gener- 
al value in written composition. Step by 


step, Sister M. Joselyn has explained how a 
group-poem may be created (September 
Clearing House). The teacher selects an im- 
age-laden word, such as “night” or “war.” 
Pupils are directed to clear their desks of 
everything except scratch-paper, not fresh, 
new paper. Each pupil is asked to write 
down whatever the word announced by the 
teacher suggests to his mind. It is important 
that the teacher be very impersonal and 
that she provide other work for the pupils 
to do as soon as they finish writing for the 
poem. After the papers are handed in, the 
teacher arranges the individual lines in 
rough stanzaic divisions. Later the diction, 
rhythm and thought divisions may be im- 
proved through class discussion. 


Several thousands of graduates from the 
Chicago high schools were asked to state the 
particular benefits which they had realized 
from their high-school study, in general, in 
junior college work and in evening schools. 
In the September School Review, William H. 
Johnson tabulates the results of their 
answers. Of all graduates, 16.3 per cent 
listed “assistance in English and speech,” 
and 15.5 per cent listed “‘training in voca- 
tions.”’ Other benefits stressed by 11.4 per 
cent of the graduates come from extra-cur- 
riculum activities, particularly from high- 
school experiences which develop the “abil- 
ity to meet people.” 
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ENGLISH EVERY DAY AND YOU 
AND YOUR ENGLISH 


A praiseworthy effort to meet the inter- 
ests of today’s boys and girls is apparent in 
two new textbooks in English for Grades 
VII and VIII. English Every Day (Grade 
VII)! and You and Your English (Grade 
VIII)? complete a three-book series for use 
in the junior high school. Photographs of 
parachute-jumping, gliders, aircraft carriers, 
South American cities and mountains, and 
other objects or scenes reminiscent of the dai- 
ly news are scattered throughout the books. 
Practice exercises and illustrative paragraphs 
about black-outs, air freight, the United 
States Signal Corps, and similar subjects 
that the war has brought into the everyday 
speech of young people are used effectively. 
Even the omnipresent sections on the writ- 
ing of letters are graced by interesting letters 
from Australia and Canada, sample letters 
to brothers in the service, and paragraphs 
about the new importance that the war has 
lent to letter-writing. In tune with the 
times, too, are the illustrative selections 
which stress love of country, hope for lasting 
peace, the values of democracy, and the like. 
However, the authors of the two books have 
not been unduly preoccupied with topics 
brought into focus by the war. Young 
people’s abiding interests in outdoor life, 
school affairs, home, and friends are not neg- 
lected. All in all, the selections and photo- 
graphs used in the book should appeal 
strongly to seventh- and eighth-grade boys 
and girls. 

Teachers will be interested to find in each 
book a section devoted to the development 


* Roy Ivan Johnson, A. Laura McGregor, and 
M. Agnella Gunn, English Every Day. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1943. Pp. 419. $1.28. 

2 Roy Ivan Johnson, A. Laura McGregor, and 
M. Agnella Gunn, You and Your English. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1943. Pp. 411. $1.32. 
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of skills in reading and listening, two of the 
language arts that are sometimes ignored in 
textbooks for the English class. The amount 
of space devoted to the teaching of reading 
and to development of good habits of listen- 
ing is necessarily limited, and the treatment 
accorded the two topics may seem a little 
superficial. Their presence in an English 
textbook, however, helps remind teachers 
and students that language is heard and 
read as well as spoken and written. Teach- 
ers will be interested, too, to discover that 
lists of books for recreational reading are 
provided here and there in the texts. The 
lists are, of course, short and perhaps include 
too many delicate, fanciful stories and too 
few vigorous books about everyday experi- 
ences and concerns of modern boys and girls. 
Used as they are obviously intended—as 
suggestions for wide reading rather than asa 
prescribed and proscribed course—the lists 
should be extremely helpful. 

In view of the up-to-date material in the 
books and in light of the emphasis placed on 
the use of language in the modern scene, the 
reader is a little disappointed to find that 
the organization and treatment of content 
is fairly traditional. In English Every Day, 
for example, the authors begin with a solid 
block of about ninety pages of grammar, fol- 
lowed by Section II, “Friendly Contacts 
through English.” Section IV is another 
lengthy presentation of grammar and usage, 
followed by a second section devoted to the 
use of language. The total effect left by 
this plan of alternating blocks of grammar 
with sections including the composition 
activities themselves is a little unfortunate. 
Junior high school students may perhaps 
get the impression that the study of gram- 
mar has importance in itself, removed a bit 
from the real process of speaking and writ- 
ing. True, the authors do include “special 
drills” in grammar and usage after each new 
composition activity. For the most part 
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these drills are a review of certain items pre- 
viously introduced. Would students see the 
relationship between the study of language 
and the use of language if the necessary 
grammar were introduced, not merely re- 
viewed, as boys and girls saw the need for 
it? It would be unfair to suggest that these 
books will be useful to only those teachers 
who prefer to present grammar as a separate 
block in the program. Teachers who like to 
introduce grammar and usage in ‘combina- 
tion with some work in writing or speaking 
will find it an easy task to reorganize the 
lively and interesting materials presented in 
the two books. 

English Every Day and You and Your 
English, with the third, previously published 
volume, form a nicely integrated series that 
should be of real service to many schools. 


BERTHA HANDLAN 


UNIVERSITY H1GH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SPEECH FOR THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENT 


There is scant scope here to say all the 
good things that deserve to be said for 
Speech: A High School Course, by Sarett, 
Foster, and McBurney.' Nothing that 
follows will be unfavorable; this is frankly 
a rave notice for a fine new text. 

Perhaps unfortunately, there is no clear 
line of uniformity discernible in the teaching 
of speech in American high schools today. 
Some regard it as a fancy art to be handled 
only by trained specialists; others believe 
that it involves little more than affording 
pupils practice in finding something to say 
and learning to say it well. 

A few gifted pupils in any school will 
benefit from the study of dramatics, but 
only a few. A few others will be fascinated 
by debating, but their number also is likely 


* New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. Pp. 
490. $1.84. 


to be small. The same may be said for choric 
speaking or radio entertaining. Does this 
mean that these activities should be neg- 
lected in speech texts for high schools? Cer- 
tainly not. All these types of speaking are 
handled exceptionally well in this new vol- 
ume; but, if the contents embraced nothing 
further, there would still remain perhaps go 
per cent of the high-school population for 
whom nothing adequate in speech training 
had been provided. Fortunately, the au- 
thors have avoided this error through em- 
phasis on what to talk about, how to find 
and use ideas, and thorough organization 
and straight thinking. 

Ask any average, not particularly gifted, 
high-school boy to prepare a speech for the 
classroom, and he will probably say, “All 
right, but what am I going to talk about?” 
This new text will help this young fellow find 
the answer to his question better than any 
speech text which has previously come to 
the attention of this reviewer. 

As any English teacher knows, there are 
many good speech texts on the market. 
Perhaps it is well to be familiar with most of 
them and not to rely too heavily upon any 
one. But for those who must stick pretty 
closely to one—and there are many, even in 
1943—there is probably no better suggestion 
than this new work by Sarett, Foster, and 
McBurney. Experts all, of long standing 
and high renown in the field, they have pro- 
duced a book that provides plenty of meat 
for the potential Caesars and bread for the 
ordinary citizens as well. 

Because of the numerous references to 
people prominent in all walks of life (e.g., 
President Roosevelt, Dorothy Thompson, 
Edgar Bergen, Charles F. Kettering), this 
book will be vitally interesting to the stu- 
dent of 1943. Also, because of this, it is a 
book that may have to be revised rather 
soon. Let this deter no one, however, from 
getting it for use now. It is the speech text 
of the year—sound, practical, alive, dy- 
namic. 

ANGELL MATHEWSON 


CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
TRENTON .NEW JERSEY 
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ENGLISH AT COMMAND 


No teaching area is more overcrowded 
with good texts than is English composition. 
It takes a superlatively good book to stand 
out from the array, but English at Command' 
does that. Moreover, English at Command 
makes frank recognition of the value of 
timeliness. The order of the day has been 
compromise, in submission to the notion 
that a textbook must grow hoary in service 
before being replaced or revised. Mr. Herz- 
berg has tossed our standard tradition in the 
wastepaper basket and has gone all-out for a 
wartime emphasis. The outcome is a text 
that has freshness, verve, and abiding in- 
terest. 

In the showdown, however, what counts 
most in a composition text is its ability to 
“take it” under modern teaching conditions. 
Does it talk the pupils’ language? Can it be 
taught effectively by an overworked teacher 
with a supercharged schedule? English at 
Command does and can. It is almost unique 
in its combination of imaginative, pictur- 
esque content with that most valuable item 
for the teacher—a program that will work 
under the pressure of classroom routines. 

The best of what is new is here, obviously 
treated by a man who knows teaching 


* Max J. Herzberg, English at Command. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1943. Pp. 347. $1.32. 


values; and the best of the old is likewise 
here, slanted for today’s world and today’s 
interests. Grammar is here, streamlined but 
adequate even for those who still feei that 
English composition is synonymous with 
“mechanics.” The movies are treated with 
intelligence and restraint; radio gets its due. 
There is a commendable section on tests and 
questionnaires; listening and note-taking 
are given recognition. The text is inter- 
larded with stimulating illustrations, and 
the makeup facilitates organization and pu- 
pil comprehension. There are some omis- 
sions and some emphases to which individ- 
ual teachers will take exception, but a 
wholly eclectic textbook is inevitably dull, 
and the omissions and emphases in English 
at Command do not invite criticism. 
The great weakness of a war-slanted text 
is, of course, the fact that it is dated. Teach- 
ers who want a textbook to grow old with 
will shy away from this one. When the war 
is an unpleasant bygone, English at Com- 
mand will need a peacetime successor; but 
it is time we recognized that textbooks 
should grow out of the pupils’ living world 
and should change as the foci of the pupils’ 
world change. 
Joun D. HusBanp 


Evanston Twe. Hicu ScHoo. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Our Young Folks. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 


This book is the result of close contact with the 
research done by the Youth Commission of the 
American Council, of which Mrs. Fisher was an ac- 
tive member. It talks over informally the problems 
of youth past and present. (To understand the fu- 
ture, she says, look at the past.) 

Mrs. Fisher credits each young person with in- 
dividuality, yet believes that much may be said of 
young people as a group. There is no fundamental 
difference between the share-cropper’s son and the 


prep-school lad. The situations which they must 
meet, thanks to our economic, political, and social 
setup, have important elements in common. 

“Ashes on our heads are the vast sums we do not 
vote to teach and train.”” Our nation was in danger 
long before the declaration of war because we failed 
to make sure that our youth were trained—occupied. 
We can be pretty sure that much which now seems 
like change in the surroundings of young people will 
evaporate after the war, leaving us facing the prob- 
lems that brought aching frustration to youth before 
1940. 

The book is a valuable stimulator for educators 
and very useful to rouse parents to needed action. 
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None but the Lonely Heart. By Richard Llewellyn. 

Macmillan. $2.75. 

The author of that lyrical nostalgic novel, How 
Green Was My Valley, here portrays the life of a Lon- 
don Cockney. Ernie Mott wanted money and beau- 
tiful women and a place in the sun. He was not hun- 
gry or cold or homeless, but he wanted a lot more 
and didn’t want to work for small wages in petty 
jobs. This is a fine study, and we think we detect a 
new note in fiction. Society is to blame for much, 
but how develop responsibility in the individual? 


The Big Rock Candy Mountain. By Wallace Stegner. 

Duell, Sloan. $3.00. 

Bo Mason personifies the American dream of the 
pot of gold, just as his wife and children personify 
the dreams of the American family. The novel cov- 
ers a wide range of country and emotions. Always 
the family was moving on, toward greater promises, 
never quite in want, never quite desperate. A dra- 
matic, tragic study of human motives and lack of 
individual responsibility, of a man’s demand for 
adventure, thrills, and big money. 


The Trespassers. By Laura Z. Hobson. Simon & 

Schuster. $2.75. 

Two stories run parallel: one of Jasper Crown 
and his love of power, and one of an Austrian family 
seeking entrance to the United States. The main 
theme of the book is an intense sympathy for refu- 
gees and the author’s heated criticism of countries 
which set up any quota or law against admitting 
them en masse. The heroine, when Jasper Crown 
proves false, turns to an all-absorbing love for 
refugees. She wins peace and a husband, the man’s 
wife fortunately dying to make this happy ending 
possible. 


The Mothers. By Vardis Fisher. Vanguard. $2.50. 

This story of pioneer hardship and courage is 
based upon the heroism of the mothers of the Don- 
ner party. A study of human nature under intense 
strain. Fiction, but characters and scenes are real. 


Only an Inch from Glory. By Albert Halper. Harper. 
$2.50. 

This study of ambitious young people—restless, 
rootless, blind to responsibilities to self and to so- 
ciety—is in a vein quite different from Halper’s earli- 
er books of class struggle. Largely the story of four 
young people—representative of legions—who grope 
to satisfy their vague longings in New York. Again 
there is a note of the individual fighting against the 
discipline of seemingly trivial obligations of life— 
demanding big money and glory, which seems some- 
times only an inch ahead. Class struggle of another 
sort? 


Twenty-five Short Stories by Stephen Vincent Benét. 
Garden City. $1.49. 
Collected for the first time in one volume. In- 
cluding “The Devil and Daniel Webster” and Wil- 
liam Rose Benét’s ‘““My Brother Steve.” 


A Book of Short Stories. By Maxim Gorki. Edited 
by Avrahm Yarmolinsky and Baroness Maura 
Bidberg. Henry Holt. $3.00. 

Fifteen short stories chronologically arranged. 

Foreword by Aldous Huxley. 


A Certain Measure. By Ellen Glasgow. Harcourt, 

Brace. $3.50. 

An interpretation of prose fiction, composed of 
revised forms of essays written as prefaces to her own 
novels. The author in these commentaries and dis- 
cussions reviews her work as a whole from her pres- 
ent point of view and also affords a study of the 
social and literary study of Virginia for the past of 
almost a hundred years. 


The Duke. By Richard Aldington. Viking. $3.75. 
A distinguished biography of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Covers his early years and his campaigns 
in India, Portugal, and Spain, as well as Waterloo. 
Analogies to our own time give added interest. 


Paris-Underground. By Etta Shiber. Scribner’s. 
$2.50. 

How an English and an American woman took 
an active part in helping a hundred and fifty British 
soldiers escape from occupied France. Eventually 
the Gestapo trapped them. A heroic and inspiring 
true story. 


The Bayous of Louisiana. By Harnett T. Kane. 

Morrow. $3.50. 

The author has shown a real love of the people 
and the country in describing the lush vegetation, 
the waters teeming with shrimp, crabs, gators, and 
turtles and the descendants of Arcadians, with Old 
World customs and speech. Today, says the author, 
to an extent that may seem incredible, there flour- 
ishes the tradition of France-in-America that may 
soon pass with the intrusion of buses, schools, and 
the draft. Illustrated. 


The Republic: Conversations on Fundamentals. By 
Charles A. Beard. Viking. $3.00. 


Written in the form of a series of conversations 
among friends, more free from personal prejudices 
and private interests than such conversations are 
wont to be. These people, all baffled but guided by 
one well-informed mind, discuss just the topics 
which are the subjects of debate and controversy 
among groups of perplexed citizens. 


Brown Americans: The Story of a Tenth of the Na- 
tion. By Edwin R. Embree. Viking. $2.75. 

For fifteen years the author has been president 
of the Julius Rosenwald Foundation, interested in 
the Negro in America. This is a fresh interpretation 
of an old problem, unbiased and unafraid, with 
special emphasis upon new and international com- 
plications and social implications. 
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Ambassador to Industry: The Idea and the Life of 
Herman Schneider. By Clyde W. Park. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.50. 

In his youth Herman Schneider saw the gap be- 
tween academic college training and actual business 
practice. At the University of Cincinnati he sought 
to bridge this gap. One of Dean Schneider’s co- 
workers has written a rich and suggestive study of 
his life and his co-operative plan of education. 


Naturalist at Large. By Thomas Bradford. Atlantic. 
$3.50. 

A rambling, pleasant book of reminiscences by a 
personality with many impressive titles. Full of ex- 
citing incident, unexpected nature lore, and curious 
behavior, this book affords a very pleasant change 
from high-pressure problem books which we should 
read. 


Asia Unbound. By Sydney Greenbie. Appleton- 

Century. $3.00. 

This study of Asia is based upon the author’s 
twenty-five years’ experiences in China, Japan, 
India, etc. He paints his picture of the effect of the 
Four Freedoms upon these widely dissimilar Asiatic 
peoples. This is an honest treatment of a problem 
of utmost importance, based upon a writer’s well- 
grounded knowledge and understanding of the peo- 
ples of whom he writes. 


The Apostle: A Novel Based on the Life of St. Paul. 
By Sholem Asch. Putnam. $3.00. 


Paul’s persecution of Christians and his conver- 
sion and vigor in preaching the faith he had sought 
to destroy. There are descriptions of religious prac- 
tices and many colorful scenes. An amazing pano- 
rama of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Rome. Readers 
familiar with The Nazarene will welcome this novel. 


The American: The Story of the Making of a New 
Man. By James Truslow Adams. Scribner’s. 
$3.00. 

American history as it molded American charac- 

ter and developed our proud ‘American way of liv- 

ing.”’ Significant. 


Excuse My Dust! By Bellamy Partridge. Whittle- 
sey. $2.75. 
An informal history of the automobile, humorous 
and forceful. By the author of Country Lawyer. 


My Family, Right or Wrong. By John Philip Sousa 
III. Doubleday. $2.00. 
Another hilarious family story—you like it or 
you don’t. 


Bright Is the Morning. By Robert Gibbons. Knopf. 
$2.50. 
Winner of the Knopf Fellowship in fiction. A 
dramatic, violent story of human relationships in a 
southern farm family. 


Muller Hill. By Harriet M. Daniels. Knopf. $2.75. 


A picturesque historical romance of New York 
City in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Many real personages. 


Maggie No Doubt. By Maggie-Owen Wadelton. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 
The “violent woman”’ of her son’s My Mother Is 
a Violent Woman has already published a journal 
of her youth in Ireland. Now we have her life since 
she came to the United States. Good escape reading. 


A Few Happy Ones. By Judy Van der Veer. Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.50. 
On a ranch in a California valley live these happy 
animals and their happy caretaker (owner). For 
readers who love land and animals. 


Know Your Hay Fever. By Dr. Abraham P. Sperling 
and Dr. Arthur Berresford. Frederick Fell. 
$2.50. 

A comprehensive and authoritative book which 
may prove of great value to many sufferers. Chap- 
ters on relief and cure are of special significance. 


Cook It in a Casserole. By Florence Brobeck. Bar- 
rows. $2.00. 

Changes brought about by coupons, simple liv- 
ing, and a renewal of family responsibilities have 
revived an interest in casserole cooking. This collec- 
tion of recipes is practical. 


The Waves: The Story of the Girls in Blue. By Nancy 
Wilson Ross. Holt. $2.50. 
The author has had the right experiences “‘ashore 
and afloat” to make this book authoritative and in- 
formative as to both facts and implications. 


Country Cured. By Homer Croy. Harper. $3.00. 

A humorous farm-born American boy who made 
good on the farm, in Hollywood, in New York, and 
in the writing of books tells the story of his life. 
Whether you were born on a farm or only wish you 
had been, you will enjoy this rich story of the Ameri- 
can scene. 


Our Lady. By Upton Sinclair. Murray & Gee. 
$2.50. 

Reprint. A parable for moderns. The 1942 prize- 
winner says of it, ‘There is a saying that every auth- 
or has one book which he especially loves, and this 
is mine.” 


American Counterpoint. By Alexander Alland. In- 
troduction by Pear! Buck. John Day. $3.00. 
Photographs of Americans of fifty nationalities. 

America, says Pearl Buck in the text, has the key to 

the solution of humanity’s problem—how to live in 

peace—because our dream has already proved prac- 
tical. 
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The Wide Net. By Eudora Welty. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. 
By the author of A Curtain of Green and The 
Robber Bridegroom. Tales of the Natchez Country, 
written in delicate and charming prose. 


The Bright Plain. By Charles Edward Eaton. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $2.00. 

Lyrics by a poet who is sensitive to natural beau- 
ty and to the swirl of city streets. The technique is 
varied, experimental, and achieves original cadences. 
Occasionally ideas are expressed prosaically and 
without rhythm, but the poet’s imagination usually 
sustains him, even in his contemplation of man and 
nature in wartime. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER 


Radio Development in a Small City School System. 
By Lola Berry. Meador. $1.50. 
How a radio workshop plan was adopted by the 
schools of Lewiston, Idaho; how radio was financed 
in the high school; and how the program developed. 


American Expression on the War and the Peace. Ed- 
ited by Annie Laurie Mohair and Doris Benar- 
dete. American Book. $1.75. 


Although prepared for college English classes, 
this anthology is usable among high-school students. 
Vivid narrative and descriptive accounts of life in 
the armed services and of episodes in the course of 
the war accompany speeches by Mme Chiang Kai- 
shek, Churchill, and others. There is relatively little 
abstract writing. 


Wartime Opportunities for Women. By Evelyn 
Steele. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton. $2.50. 
Concisely and simply the author explains the 

opportunities, the training, and the work of women 

in the military services, aviation, industry, nursing, 
science, retailing, and volunteer services. Realistic 


photographs help to make the different kinds of work 
clear. 


Big Doc’s Girl. By Mary Medearis. Lippincott. 
$2.00. 

A story of American family life which has been 
enthusiastically praised for its sentiment and for its 
capacity to revive faith in the essential goodness of 
mankind. Readable for junior high school children. 


The Pied Piper Broadcasts: Radio Plays for Children. 
By Sylvia Thorne and Marion Norris Gleason. 
Wilson. $2.25. 

The six plays in the volume have been broadcast 
over station WHAM, Rochester. Their subjects are 
familiar—for example, “The Sleeping Beauty’”’ and 
“The Story of Dick Whittington.” Notes for actor 
and director, instructions on sound effects, and mu- 
sic to be used with the plays accompany the scripts. 


Enjoying English, Seventh Year, and Enjoying Eng- 
lish, Eighth Year. By Don M. Wolfe, Lela Tyre 
Hamilton, and Ellen M. Geyer. Newson & Co. 


The first two volumes in a series for Grades VII— 
XII. In general, units are divided into composition, 
speech, and miscellaneous activities such as exploring 
the library, and grammar. Writing is presented by 
a series of “Experience Themes,” on dogs, food, 
family life, and dreams. By humorous references, 
photographs, drawings, and a generally sprightly 
tone the authors make an appeal to junior high pu- 
pils. 


Your English: Book One and Book Two. By Ray 
Cecil Carter and Robert V. Hunter. Little, 
Brown. 

Workmanlike books for Grades VII and VIII, 
presenting grammar, written composition, speaking, 
and reading. Each book is divided into six “peri- 
ods.”’ Each period provides some activities in writ- 
ing, some in speaking, and some in language study. 

. There are few photographs but many excellent draw- 
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Note.—Titles of articles or poems followed by (R) are in the Round Table. 


Accent Is Important (R), Herman O. Makey, 218 

Ackermann, Helen I., Practicing Democracy in the 
English Classroom, 132 

Aitchison, Gertrude M., A Functional Plan for Book 
Reports (R), 214 

All the World’s a Stage (R), Alice E. Eastlake, 161 

Anderson, Edward L., Suggestions for the Teaching 
of Wordsworth (R), 159 

Another Plan for “Answering Advertisements” (R), 
Marjorie M. Clark, 512 

Answering Advertisements (R), Olive Alethia Lind- 
sey, 163 

Art and Formula in the Short Story, Warren Beck, 
471 

Assigning the Impossible (R), Sister M. Jeroma, 
O.S.B., 569 

Audience for the Student Writer, Milton A. Kaplan, 
461 


Ballads To Sing, Philip Gordon, 257 

Ballard, Charles, Verse and Poetry (R), 42 

Baughman, Ernest W., Folklore to the Fore, 206 

Beck, Warren, Art and Formula in the Short Story, 
471 

Beckoff, Samuel, The Rainbow, 325 
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Class Study of Trash Magazines, A, Clara C. Glenn, 
27 
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Comics and Their Appeal to the Youth of Today, 
The, Fleda Cooper Kinneman, 331 

Communication and War: An Urgent Letter to Eng- 
lish Teachers, Lennox Grey, 12 

Contemporary Literature for the Ninth Year, 
Frances Klenett Salzman, 386 

Contemporary Russian Literature: Katayev, Tol- 
stoy, Sholokhov, Ivar Spector, 295 

Cook, Luella B., What Kind of Lesson Plan Is Best 
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Vocational Information, 98 
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Developmental Reading in the Secondary School, 
Paul Witty, 74 
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Heagle, Beatrice A., A Correlated Reading Experi- 
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Heed, Helen, The Young People Face Their Prob- 
lems (R), 96 

Henry, George H., I Like To Read Themes, 310 

Henry Esmond and the Twentieth Century (R), 
Grace D. Huey, 456 

Herzberg, Max J., Later May Be Too Late: Role of 
the English Teacher in Wartime, 8 

Hicks, Granville, The Survival of Upton Sinclair, 1; 
Literature in This Global War, 235 

Hovious, Carol, Lesson Plans in Reading: I. Fol- 
lowing Directions, 499 
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garet Day, 493 

Huey, Grace D., Henry Esmond and the Twentieth 
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I Like To Read Themes, George H. Henry, 310 

“If You'll Get the Equation ....” (R), Evelyn M. 
Tiews, 213 

In Behalf of Contest Writing in High Schools, 
Katherine Moses, 203 

In Brief Review, 56, 114, 172, 231, 290, 354, 407, 
408, 528, 577 

Introduction to Poetry, An (R), Milton A. Kaplan, 
393 

Is Poetry a “Bum Story’’? Thomas Curry, 209 


Jeroma, Sister M., Assigning the Impossible (R), 569 

Johnson, William H., English Curriculum Revision, 
Chicago High Schools, 31 

Julius Caesar Again (R), Mrs. Milo H. Stuart, 216 

Junior High School English for Low I.Q. Groups, 
Lillian C. Parham, 560 

Juniors at Work, Joy Leavitt Nevens, 195 


Kaplan, Milton A., An Introduction to Poetry (R), 
393; An Audience for the Student Writer, 461 
Kimball, Emily, Speech Training for Every Student 
(R), 514 

Kinneman, Fleda Cooper, The Comics and Their 
Appeal to the Youth of Today, 331 

Kohler, Dayton, Frederic Prokosch, 413 

Kolb, Katherine, Becoming Acquainted with Mag- 
azines (R), 161 

Kopel, David, Reading Textbooks and the Reading 
Program, 420 


Landry, Herbert A., Teaching Reading with the 
Reader’s Digest, 320 

Later May Be Too Late: Role of the English 
Teacher in Wartime, Max J. Herzberg, 8 

Leath, Marcelle Chancellor, Tyrant, the Time Is 
Now (Poem), 212 

Lemon, Babette, Biography and Autobiography in 
the Ninth Grade, 81 

Lesson Plans in Reading: I. Following Directions, 
Carol Hovious, 499 

Let the Pupils Do the Planning, Esther G. Smith, 
261 

Let’s Give Them the Reading Tools, Earl J. Dias, 
142 

Let’s Teach the Cliché (R), Florence B. Freedman, 
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pendence, 501; Roderick Usher and Insanity (R), 
394 
More of Hamlet and His “True Friends” (R), 
Avery F. Olney, 567 
More Latin-American Literature (R), Eulava Du- 
pree, 216 
Morgan, Alice, True Friends of Hamlet (R), 396 
Morgan, Robert H., The “True Friends’ of Hamlet 
(R), 566 
Moses, Katherine, In Behalf of Contest Writing in 
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Murphy, Nellie Appy, Twentieth-Century Folklore, 
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ica, 462 

National Unity through American Literature, 
Charles A. Daly, 438 

Nevens, Joy Leavitt, Juniors at Work, 195 

News and Notes: The Periodicals, 524; Useful 
Documents, 54 


O’Hara, Vera, We Broadcast the Sohrab-Rustum 
Fight (R), 41 

Olney, Avery F., More of Hamlet and His “True 
Friends” (R), 567 

On the Reading of Poetry, Paul Farmer, 146 


Oral English and Vocational Information (R), 
Catherine M. Cullimore, 98 
Our Hit Parade (R), Evelyne Thomas Grahame, 395 
Our Philosophy Built Stage Machinery, Daniel R. 
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Outmoded Punctuation (R), Clarence Stratton, 215 
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Note.—Titles of articles or poems followed by (R) are in the Round Table. 


BIOGRAPHY, TEACHING OF 
Biography and Autobiography in the Ninth Grade, 
Babette Lemon, 81 
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Philip S. Blumberg, 570 

Teaching English as a Foreign Language (R), James 
Paul Stoakes, 453 

Teaching Vocational Students To Write and Speak, 
Simon Certner, 539 

Teaching Young Writers To Be Seers, Mrs. Milo H. 
Stuart, 253 

Theory—Practice of Composition and Grammar 
Teaching, Maureen Faulkner, 557 

What Kind of Lesson Plan Is Best Suited to Lan- 
guage Development? Luella B. Cook, 138 

Why? M. Katherine Blood, 339 

Writing Definite Descriptions, Explanations, and 
Instructions (R), I. M. Fenn, 511 


CURRICULUM AND GENERAL PROBLEMS IN ENGLISH 

Bulletin of the Department of English: Forty Fort 
High School, Daniel R. Davies, 155 

Developing Active, Thinking Citizens, Verona F. 
Rothenbush, 188 

Education and Reaction, Charles E. Wedemeyer, 


478 
Ends and Means for English Teachers, Walter 
Loban, 184 


English Curriculum Revision, Chicago High Schools, 
William H. Johnson, 31 

English Teaching and the Community (R), Lillian 
Ellias Davis, 459 

English in the Victory Corps, 303 

Let the Pupils Do the Planning, Esther G. Smith, 
261 

Practicing Democracy in the English Classroom, 
Helen I. Ackermann, 132 


ENGLISH AND GUIDANCE 

Guidance: Right up the English Teacher’s Alley 
(R), Eleanor A. Davis, 162 

Maturity and Literary Taste, Sarah I. Roody, 547 

Third Aim, A, Irvin C. Poley, 374 

To Understand Better the People around Him, 
Esther H. Gealt, 270 

Twentieth-Century Folklore, Nellie Appy Murphy, 
242 

What Should I Do? Edna Frances Russell, 382 

You Think You Understand Independence, Eva A. 
Moore, 501 

Young People Face Their Problems, The (R), Helen 
Heed, 96 

ENGLISH FOR SLOW Groups 


English Errors of Slow Learners, Julius G. Rothen- 


berg, 551 
Junior High School English for Low I.Q. Groups, 
Lillian C. Parham, 560 


ENGLISH IN WARTIME 
Communication and War: An Urgent Letter to 
English Teachers, Lennox Grey, 12 
Later May Be Too Late: Role of the Teacher of 
English in Wartime, Max J. Herzberg, 8 
Reading on Women in War and Defense (R), Addie 
Funderburke, 45 


Significant Aspects of the English Program in War- 
time, Miriam B. Booth, 88 


Wartime Project, A (R), Jessie Parry, 568 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
National Unity through American Literature, 
Charles A. Daly, 438 
Racial and Group Prejudice, D. H. Rich, 570 
Who Are We Americans? Mildred C. Schmidt, 364 
LANGUAGE USAGE 
Etymology of the Weed, Epsy Colling, 343 
LITERARY CRITICISM 


Art and Formula in the Short Story, Warren Beck, 
471 
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TOPICAL INDEX 587 


Contemporary Russian Literature: Katayev, Tol- 
stoy, Sholokhov, Ivar Spector, 295 

Facets of the War, George T. Guernsey, 177 

Literature in This Global War, Granville Hicks, 235 

Mariner’s Brother, The: A Study of the Meaning 
of Coleridge’s Poem, Ernest Earnest, 488 

Poetry and the War, Peter De Vries, 531 

Poetry between the Wars, Selden Rodman, 357 

Prokosch, Frederic, Dayton Kohler, 413 

Sherwood, Robert, and His Times, Oscar James 
Campbell, 61 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, and Israel Hands (R), Tom 
B. Haber, 399 

Survival of Upton Sinclair, The, Granville Hicks, 1 

True Friends of Hamlet (R), Alice Morgan, 396 

Usher, Roderick, and Insanity (R), Eva A. Moore, 
394 

Werfel, Franz, and The Song of Bernadette, John T. 
Frederick, 119 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


See also English and Guidance; Poetry, Teaching of; 
and Newspapers and Magazines 
Biography and Autobiography in the Ninth Grade, 
Babette Lemon, 81 

Book Reports Again (R), Loretta Therien, 100 

Chaucer and Edith Ann, Salibelle Royster, 338 

Chinese Literature for the English Classroom, Harry 
A. Domincovich, 19 

Contemporary Literature for the Ninth Year, 
Frances Klenett Salzman, 386 

Day with Shakespeare, A, (R), John MacPartland, 
512 

Device for Developing Critical Standards, A, Joseph 
C. Blumenthal, 369 

Famous Friendships (R), Carolyn Miller, 97 

Folklore to the Fore, Ernest W. Baughman, 206 

Have You Considered Teaching The Red Badge of 
Courage? Helen L. Graham, 274 

Henry Esmond and the Twentieth Century (R), 
Grace D. Huey, 456 

Julius Caesar Again (R), Mrs. Milo H. Stuart, 216 

Juniors at Work, Joy Leavitt Nevens, 195 

Literature for Plain People, Joseph C. Blumenthal, 
248 

Maturity and Literary Taste, Sarah I. Roody, 547 

Meat Not Mete for Babes, C. G. Wonnberger, 275 

More of Hamlet and His ‘“True Friends” (R), Avery 
F. Olney, 567 

More Latin-American Literature (R), Eulava Du- 
pree, 216 

National Unity through American Literature, 
Charles A. Daly, 438 

Realistic Approach to the Teaching of Literature, A, 
Wayne Thompson, 428 

Shakespeare in Junior High, Francis V. Lloyd, 337 

Suggestions for the Teaching of Wordsworth (R), 
Edward L. Anderson, 159 

True Friends of Hamlet (R), Alice Morgan, 396 


“True Friends” of Hamlet, The (R), Robert H. 
Morgan, 566 

We Broadcast the Sohrab-Rustum Fight (R), Vera 
O’Hara, 41 

When Shakespeare Holds the Stage: Learning 
through Acting, Clyde F. Lytle, 86 


Who Are We Americans? Mildred C. Schmidt, 364 
Wide Reading in the Novel (R), Eona De Vere, 44 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
Becoming Acquainted with Magazines (R), Kather- 
ine Kolb, 161 
Class Study of Trash Magazines, A, Clara C. Glenn, 
27 
Using Newspapers and Magazines (R), Helen Rand, 


95 
PoEMS 


Tyrant, the Time Is Now (Poem), Marcelle Chan- 
cellor Leath, 212 


Poetry, TEACHING OF 


Ballads To Sing, Philip Gordon, 257 

Curse of the General in Poetry, The, Charles I. 
Glicksberg, 445 

Freedom—A Definition, Hazel E. Hyatt, 336 

Introduction to Poetry, An (R), Milton A. Kaplan, 


393 
Is Poetry a “Bum Story’? Thomas Curry, S.J., 209 


On the Reading of Poetry, Paul Farmer, 146 

Piloting into Poetry, Sister M. Philip, 563 

Printing of Poetry, The (R), Clarence Stratton, 454 

Starting with Favorite Poems, Angela Dinneen and 
Merle N. Pickett, 92 

Verse and Poetry (R), Charles Ballard, 42 


RADIO AND PHOTOPLAY 
Radio Aid to English, The, Hardy R. Finch, 171 


Radio Appreciation: A Plea and a Program, Samuel 
G. Gilburt, 431 


READING, TEACHING OF 
See also Literature, Teaching of 

Book Lists for a Recreational Reading Program, 
Eunice Doring, 316 

Comics and Their Appeal to the Youth Today, The, 
Fleda Cooper Kinneman, 331 

Correlated Reading Experience in Junior High 
School, A, Beatrice A. Heagle, 449 

Democratic Book-reviewing in Junior High, Mildred 
C. Schmidt, 277 

Developmental Reading in the Secondary School, 
Paul Witty, 74 

Discussion of Individual Reading (R), Mary Cush- 
ing, 47 

English Unit on Aviation, An, Mary Houston Davis 
and Elizabeth Lamar Rose, 126 

Functional Plan for Book Reports, A, (R), Gertrude 
M. Aitchison, 215 

Group Discussion of Individual Reading, Bertha 
Handlan, 67 
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Lesson Plans in Reading: I. Following Directions, 
Carol Hovious, 499 

Let’s Give Them the Reading Tools, Earl J. Dias, 
142 

Library and the English Department in Wartime 
The, Thelma Spicer, 37 

Rainbow, The, Samuel Beckoff, 325 

Reading: The Librarian’s View, Margaret Kessler 
Walraven, 198 

Reading Approach to English, The, Burton K. 
Farnsworth, 435 

Reading Textbooks and the Reading Program, 
David Kopel, 420 

Reading They’ve Liked, Dorothy J. Whitted and 
Helen McCracken Carpenter, 440 

Reading on Women in War and Defense (R), Addie 
Funderburke, 45 

Schools Celebrate British Book Week, The (R), 
Olga M. Peterson, 398 

Task of Reading, The (R), W. L. Werner, 517 

Teaching Interpretation, Lawrence H. Gallagher, 
504 

Teaching Reading with the Reader’s Digest, Herbert 
A. Landry, 320 

Traveling around the World by Books, Eona De 
Vere, 265 

Using the Recorder in Oral Remedial Reading (R), 
Nathan A. Miller, 510 

Who Shall Teach “Study” Reading? W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, 483 

Wide Reading in the Novel (R), Eona De Vere, 44 


SPEECH AND DRAMA, TEACHING OF 


Accent Is Important (R), Herman O. Makey, 218 
All the World’s a Stage (R), Alice E. Eastlake, 161 


Choosing the Right Play for the Junior High School, 
Carl G. Wonnberger, 150 

Experiment in Teaching Parliamentary Practice, An, 
E. Dudley Parsons, 273 

“Getting On with the War’ through the Speech 
Choir, Helen D. Williams, 506 

Modern Drama Educates for Peace (R), Virginia 
Rider, 391 

Oral English and Vocational Information (R), 
Catherine M. Cullimore, 98 

Our Philosophy Built Stage Machinery, Daniel R. 
Davies, 515 

Speech Training for Every Student (R), Emily 
Kimball, 514 

Teaching Vocational Students To Write and Speak, 
Simon Certner, 539 


Tips Not in Textbooks, Elizabeth Hurst, 379 


VOCABULARY, TEACHING OF 


Assigning the Impossible (R), Sister M. Jeroma, 569 

Crocodiles and Grasshoppers Enter the English 
Classroom, Helen Broverman, 279 

Hammocks and Cannibals, Epsy Colling, 343 

“Tf You’ll Get the Equation ....” (R), Evelyn M. 
Tiews, 213 

Let’s Teach the Cliché (R), Florence B. Freedman, 
516 

Sesquipedalian Quiz, the: An Amusing Device (R), 
Julius G. Rothenberg, 43 


VOCATIONAL ENGLISH 


Teaching Vocational Students To Write and Speak, 
Simon Certner, 539 
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THE APPLETON MODERN 
LITERATURE SERIES 


The Appleton Modern Literature Series offers a variety of significant literary works 
which frequently appear on required reading lists of high schools, presented without 
abridgement in attractive formats and provided with helpful and pedagogically sound 
study materials. The series includes materials suited to different levels of ability and 
different class needs. 


BESS STREETER ALDRICH’S A Lantern in Her Hand 
Edited by Nona Rostnson, Head of English Dept., North High School, Omaha, Neb. 


Bess Streeter Aldrich’s famous novel of pioneer life in the midwest is presented here 
for the first time in an edition edited for student use. It is supplemented by a critical 
introduction which briefly reviews the author’s life and comments on the novel, ex- 


planatory notes, drills and study aids. 


ROOSEVELT’S Stories of the Great West 


Edited by Marquis Shattuck, Director of 
English, Board of Education, Detroit. 
$1.12 
WEBSTER’S Daddy-Long-Legs 


Edited by Ray Cecil Carter, Supervisor of 

English, Albany Secondary Schools, Al- 

bany, N.Y. $1.00 
BULLEN’S The Cruise of the Cachalot 

Edited by H. C. Schweikert, Central High 

School, St. Louis. $1.12 
GALE’S Miss Lulu Bett 

Edited by Lella B. Kelsey, South Division 

High School, Milwaukee. $1.12 
HARRIS’S Uncle Remus 

Edited by M. Aline Bright, Murphy High 

School, Mobile, Ala. $1.12 
HOUGH’S North of 36 

Edited by Olive Ely Hart, Sulzberger Jun- 

ior High School, Philadelphia. $1.12 
MITCHELL’S Hugh Wynne: Free Quaker 


Edited by Vincent B. Brecht, Northeast 
High School, Philadelphia. $1.12 


RICHARDS’S Florence Nightingale 


Edited by Rowena Keith Keyes, Julia 
Richman High School, New York. $1.12 


RICE’S Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 


Edited by Helen M. Brindl, Supervisor of 
Remedial Reading, Chicago (IIl.), Public 
High Schools. $0.96 


CRANE’S The Red Badge of Courage 


Edited by Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, N.J. $1.12 


GRAS’S The Reds of the Midi 


Edited by Bertha Evans Ward, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati. $1.12 


HOUGH’S The Covered Wagon 


Edited by Clarence Stratton, Director of 
English, Cleveland Schools. $1.12 


MAUROIS’S Disraeli 


Edited by Monica D. Ryan, High School 
of Commerce, New York. $1.12 


PARKER'S The Seats of the Mighty 
Edited by William N. Otto, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis. $1.12 


WESTCOTT’S David Harum 
Edited by Carrie Belle Parks, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pa. $1.12 
WHARTON’S The Age of Innocence 


Edited by Orton Lowe, University of Mi- 
ami, Fla. $1.12 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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ENGLISH SPEECH 
RECORDS 


The Linguaphone Catalogue of English Speech materials contains 
the most extensive list of records in English, covering a wide range 


of interests. 


Departmental classifications include: 


Phonetics Prose 
Pronunciation Dialects 
Intonation History 
Conversation—American and British Broadcast English 
Shakespeare Bible Readings 
Poetry Children’s Records 
Choral Verse Speaking Collectors’ Items 
Drama Etc., Etc. 


Every item is clearly and fully described and cross referenced. Table 
of Contents and Name Index save time and temper in locating and 


checking. 


Introduction by W. Cabell Greet, Associate Professor of English, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, Editor of American Speech. 


Send for FREE copy of 


LINGUAPHONE CATALOGUE OF 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


Catalogue of Linguaphone Language Series of 29 languages 
also available 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
65 RCA Building . Rockefeller Plaza : New York 20, N.Y. 
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Now Ready 


SEVENTH 
AND 


EIGHTH | \ 
OLFE-HAMILTON YEARS | -HAMILTON 
OF 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


By WOLFE - HAMILTON - GEYER 


EIGHTH 
YEAR 


Over 100 school systems have adopted these books for fall use since their 
publication in July. And no wonder—for they carry through the upper 


grades the successful methods made famous by the high-school Enjoying 
English series: 


The Experience Theme, with authentic student stories as 
models 


Flexible organization, lending itself readily to individual 
needs 


A wealth of practice material, far more than in most books 
and enough for all types of pupil 


A testing and maintenance review program which places 
emphasis on the pupil’s criticism of his own work 
The use of more abundant and more pointed cartoons to 
drive home grammar and usage 
Let ENJOYING ENGLISH, now complete for grades 7-12, bring you 
the same fine results that it has already brought to the State of Virginia 


and to hundreds of schools al! over the country and in Hawaii. Find 
out why they say: 


“The poorest English teacher could have an interesting class 
with these books. Here you have English streamlined!” 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Schoolbooks 


The Results Show the Difference 
72 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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NGLISH IN ACTION 
GOES WAR 


@ In preparation for the armed forces, nursing 


ENGLISH IN ACTION schools, and war industries, English in Action 

For Grades IX-XII trains students to get from a printed page what 

. = the writer put there, to think problems 

Two-book and Four-book Editions through, to listen alertly to instruction, to 

JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION communicate ideas skillfully, and to master 
Fer Grades VII-IX the fundamentals of English. 

Three-book Edition @ These books foster in young Americans the 

PRACTICE BOOKS high ideals and intelligent patriotism needed 

to meet the discipline of war and the adjust- 

TEACHERS MANUALS ments of peace. @ For wartime classes, use 
ANSWER BOOKS the English in Action series. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


Help win “hy 
Latin-American friendship! 


We want Latin-Americans to know us better 
than they ever will through Hollywood movies. 
Accordingly, last year international enthusiasts 
provided complimentary get-acquainted mem- 
berships in N.C.T.E. for 200 teachers of English 
in Latin-America. To ripen the acquaintance, 
these complimentary memberships should be 
continued another year. 

If you wish to assist, send $1.25 (or a multiple 
of this sum) to the secretary of the Council. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West 68th Street Chicago, Illinois 
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